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EDITORIAL NOTE 


of special numbers reflecting trends of thought in England 

to-day. These special numbers will to be published at 
intervals during the coming months. We begin with Cambridge 
because several members of that University were ready to express 
their opinions and were conscious of forming, if not a school, 
at least a comparatively coherent group. 

The issue has been edited in Cambridge, and in a sense it 
shows Cambridge looking at the world to-day. Though not all 
of the writers share the same point of view, most are agreed on 
the importance of free, liberal, humane inquiry, which they 
conceive to be proper not only to a university community but 
to any group that claims to be civilized. Mr E. M. Forster, a 
distinguished Cambridge figure and an elder statesman of 
liberal humanism, was invited to contribute a statement of his 
position, a position which the majority, but by no means all, 
of the other contributors also hold. His letter to the Editor is 
not exactly a manifesto, but it states with great force and clarity 
one of the themes which the group responsible for this issue of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY had in mind. 

Our thanks are due to Dr David Daiches, who assembled the 
articles, and to Mr Guy Wint and Mr John Beavan, who 
discussed the composition of the number with him. 


sk is the first of what we hope will be a short series 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ries 

ind 

a Dear Sir, 

ige Since the second world war, I have been worried over certain 
on tendencies in Cambridge and elsewhere. For a man in his later 
ol, seventies to be worried is not unusual nor is it impressive. It can 


readily be explained by the approach of old age, and I have 
: been inclined to leave it at that and be quiet. I find, though, 
all that people much younger than myself —- men and women in 
their thirties, undergraduates too — are getting worried in the 


s same way, and that is why I now address this letter to THE 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY for I understand that our common 
a anxieties are to be voiced there. I never detect any essential 
of difference between myself and younger people. I know more 
i than they do, they are quicker in the uptake than I am, and 
il, remember what they do know better. But here is nothing 
‘. essential. 
ty How does one define our anxiety? How indeed do I define 
of myself? If I say I am an atheist the obvious retort is “That 
sounds rather crude’; if I say I am an agnostic the retort is 
e ‘That sounds rather feeble’ ; if I say I am a liberal the answer is: 
0 ‘You can’t be; only Socialists and Tories,’ and if I say I am a 


humanist there is apt to be a bored withdrawal. On the whole 
humanist is the best word, though. It expresses more nearly 
what I feel about myself, and it is Humanism that has been 
most precisely threatened during the past ten years. Humanism 
covers my main belief and my main disbelief. My belief in the 
| individual, and in his duty to create and to understand and to 
contact other individuals. A duty that may be and ought 
to be a delight. The human race, to which he belongs, may not 
survive, but that should not deter him, nor should he be 
deterred by minatory theories about its origin nor. by recent 
evidence that he, the individual, may be after all dividable. 
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Wherever our race comes from, wherever it is going to, what- 
ever his own fissures and weaknesses, he himself is here, is now, 
he must understand, create, contact. And this leads me to my 
main disbelief..I disbelieve in spiritual authority, however 
sincerely exercised and however nobly garbed. It is right to be 
respectful to other individuals and indeed to certain institu- 
tions, and to listen to what they have to say: one knows little 
enough and must seize every opportunity. But to believe any- 
thing because someone has said it or because some institution has 
promulgated it seems to me dead wrong. Many people — people 
of ability, insight and virtue — will say that it is I who am wrong 
here. If they say that, they are not humanists. I am a humanist. 
Here is the dividing line. 

My attitude towards religion may seem to such people very 
foolish. I like, or anyhow tolerate, most religions so long as they 
are weak, and I find in their rites an acknowledgement of our 
smallness which is salutary. But I dread them all, without 
exception, as soon as they become powerful. All power corrupts. 
Absolute power which believes itself the instrument of absolute 
truth corrupts absolutely. Why shouldn’t it? Why should not 
Certainty dictate? To take some examples; nothing could be 
more sensitive, cultivated and understanding than Roman 
Catholicism in an English University, where it must expect 
competition. Roman Catholicism in Ireland, where it is 
strong and unchecked, is a very different matter, and leads 
to the state of affairs which came out last year in the Honor 
Tracy case. I don’t suggest that either the priests here or the 
priests in Ireland have not been playing the game But they 
have been playing it in different fields, and so (from the mere 
humanist’s point of view) under different rules To take another 
example, nothing could be more innocuous than the funda- 
mentalism of Dr Billy Graham. He radiated it in his general 
goodwill, and those who did not like it could leave it. The 
fundamentalism of Dayton, Tennessee, was a very different 
matter. Those who did not like it might have to leave Dayton. 
That was thirty years ago but it would be a mistake to dismiss 
it as past history, for Dr Graham has, after due consideration, 
been applauded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and if his 
next crusade gathered force we might have authoritative funda- 
mentalism over here too. Another example: the protean move- 
ment which has been successively known as Buchmanism, the 
Oxford Group, and Moral Rearmament. It is understandable 
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that the founder of this movement should once have exclaimed: 
‘Thank God for Hitler’. It is to be hoped he will find no dictator 
to succeed Hitler. A fourth example : the religious aspect of 
Marxism, which tolerates no rival, once it is established. 
‘Catholicism is the only alternative to Communism’, a slogan 
often heard here, is probably echoed on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

I assert that there is an alternative in Humanism. 

In the present rise of obscurantism amongst intellectuals, 
Humanism is seldom directly attacked. Perhaps they do not 
consider it sufficiently important. ‘Elbowed out’ would be the 
better phrase. Its stronghold in history, the Renaissance, is 
alleged not to have existed. Its conception of human nature, 
and its hopes for it are implicitly denied by emphasizing the 
arbitrary theory of Original Sin. It is regarded, at most, as a 
weakness in the wall of western defence, through which a rival 
ideology might percolate. I have found it something more 
positive than this, something life-giving, something which has 
made the world of the past fifty years exciting and valuable 
and sometimes comprehensible, and I am very glad, sir, that 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY should be opening its columns 
to honour it. The celebration won’t, I hope, take too much the 
form of a Campaign. Campaigns tend to assimilate the rival 
campaigners. Humanism could better be honoured by reciting a 
list of the things one has enjoyed or found interesting, of the 
people who have helped one, and of the people whom one has 
loved and tried to help. The list would not be dramatic, it 
would lack the sonority of a creed and the solemnity of a 
sanction, but it could be recited confidently, for human grati- 
tude and human hopefulness would be speaking. 

Yours, etc., 
E. M. Forster. 


KING’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
January 1955 








Old Western Man 


Graham Hough 
Fellow of Christ’s College 


hood he had displayed a particular aptitude for spotting 

small fossil objects in the chalk downs near his home. This 
won him the favourable notice of his elders, so that he was encour- 
aged to continue the pursuit, till it gradually became the domi- 
nant interest of his life. Despising the attractions of his father’s 
business, which was stockbroking, and the more usual sports of 
his contemporaries, he devoted himself ever more exclusively to 
collecting the fossil relics of extinct forms of life and to recon- 
structing the appearance of these vanished species. So great was 
his skill and devotion that he soon became one of the most 
famous palzontologists of his day. For long he was noted for the 
severe objectivity of his researches, for the absence of any ele- 
ment of speculation or parti-pris. But as time went on, and all 
other interests receded from his life, he found not only his intel- 
lect but his imagination and his heart flowing into his chosen 
study. The character of his work began to change. He published 
a book on the world before the deluge, addressed not to the 
narrow circle of specialists but to the wider public. It was illus- 
trated with handsome engravings presenting an extremely 
agreeable picture of the life of those vanished epochs. The di- 
luvial periods looked like some paradisiacal bathing beach, the 
drier ages that followed like some exceptionally rich and fasci- 
nating jungle picnic; and from the tone of the palzontologist’s 
writing it became apparent that he regarded the pre-human 
creation as far more delightful than the man-dominated age in 
which he lived. 

Other works of a similar nature followed, and they became 
widely known. By some they were greeted with enthusiasm; by 
others they were rejected as part of a sinister movement, as they 
put it, back to the primeval slime. The paleontologist became 
the centre of public controversy; it was said of him, in some 
quarters with admiration, in others with repulsion and con- 


(o> upon a time there was a paleontologist. In his child- 
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tempt, that he almost literally lived in palzozoic times; and 
certainly his public utterances seemed to assume a more and 
more intimate knowledge of the lives of long-extinct creatures. 
What song archzopteryx sang, how the brontosaurus wooed his 
mate, became his familiar themes. One day in a lecture he made 
some reference to the social organization of the dinosaurs; and 
someone at the back of the hall ventured to call out ‘How do 
you know?” ‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘I have lived so long among them.’ 


ld- The remark would seem to have been intended as a jest or as a 
ng metaphor, but it was much quoted, reported and misreported; 
his and it happened that it set up extensive reverberations. It was 


interpreted in a variety of ways. Some said that the palzontolo- 


1r- 
ni- gist had claimed to know of past ages by direct supernatural 
r’s inspiration, or by some occult sympathy with dinosaurs; others 


of went farther and said that the poor fellow’s mind was unhinged, 
and that he actually believed he was a dinosaur. Another party, 
more supernaturally minded; held that by long study he had 
learnt to reverse the course of time and had in fact become a 
dinosaur, and so recovered the lost virtues of the primeval 
world; some of them added that they were dinosaurs too, others, 
. more modestly, that by following his courses they might some 
day hope to become dinosaurs. Naturally this provoked a 
strong reaction, and in hostile circles this whole way of thought 
was condemned as an irrationalist and reactionary plot. Many 
were so repelled by the controversy that they convinced them- 
selves that it was all about nothing, that there were never any 
such things as dinosaurs, that they were figments of the pale- 
ontologist’s distorted imagination, while yet others maintained 
that they had existed but were nothing to make a fuss about; 
they were progressive, democratic and broadminded creatures 
much like ourselves. But the paleontologist went on writing and 
lecturing, and so far as I know the matter was never brought to 
a satisfactory solution. 
= * * * 

This fable has several significations; and one of them is that 
almost any subject may generate intellectual excitement if it 
happens by chance to tap some subterranean stream of interest. 
An inaugural lecture, for example, on the division of literary 
history into periods, sounds most unpromising in this respect. 
But it happened the other day in Cambridge that the lecturer 
was Professor C. S. Lewis, one of the dwindling race of dons — 
dwindling before the mass advance of the experts and techni- 
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cians — whose every utterance seems to arouse a powerful reac- 
tion, either of approval or indignation. What he was saying 
appeared to be unchallenging enough — he took his theme from 
the title of his new chair, Medieval and Renaissance Literature, 
and found in it some sanction for the idea that these two periods 
were no longer to be sharply opposed. And it is quite true — the 
notion that a spectre-haunted darkness suddenly gives way to 
an efflorescence of light in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
is no longer current; it survives only in old-fashioned text- 
books. No one familiar with Professor Lewis’s works will find it 
surprising to hear him saying this; his readers will remember 
that in The Allegory of Love he begins with Ovid and ends with 
Spenser, and doesn’t encounter any unbridgeable chasms on the 
way; that he finds in the Puritan and Humanist Milton the 
main central tradition of Catholic theology. 

But if we are not to put our big cultural break between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, where are we to put it? The 
merits of various other crises in the history of our civilization 
were then reviewed. The christening of Europe in the fourth 
century; the transition from the dark to the Middle Ages; the 
scientific enlightenment of the seventeenth century. All these 
looked promising, but Professor Lewis rejected them all. Pagan 
culture was not abolished but fulfilled by Christianity; the im- 
mense revival of arts and sciences in the twelfth century was a 
reaffirmation of continuity, not a rejection; Hobbism and Car- 
tesianism were not immediately or totally victorious over earlier 
ways of thought. Where the break really did come, in Professor 
Lewis’s view, is somewhere between the Waterloo period and 
our own day. He actually mentioned, rather oddly, the name of 

Jane Austen and said that the gap is between her day and ours. 
If it is permissible to supplement what he said in his lecture with 
something he has written elsewhere, we might refer to a recent 
essay of his on Jane Austen, where he emphasizes the religious 
background of her ethics, and points out that her ethical posi- 
tion itself, though its literary setting is that of comedy, is firmly 
based on the great abstractions of the classic moral tradition of 
Europe. He would add, I assume, that there is no major novelist 
since her time of whom this could be said with equal conviction. 
So we get from all this the concept of a continuous cultural 
tradition, Classical-Judaic-Christian, that survives unbroken 
by any fundamental cleavage till some time after the industrial 
revolution. But we do not belong to it; we are living in another 
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world. This is not, of course, an individual fancy of Professor 
Lewis’s. He himself found a confirmation of the continuity that 
he maintains in Seznec’s fascinating book, La Survivance des Dieux 
Antiques. He did not quote Curtius, but both the continuity and 
the break at the end of the eighteenth century are the under- 
lying themes of Ernst Robert Curtius’s massive work, European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. And, if you want to come 
nearer home, Curtius himself quotes Trevelyan, who finds that 
as far as England is concerned ‘the end of the Middle Ages’ 
might as well be sought in the economic and social changes of 
the reign of George the Third as in its more conventional Tudor 
setting. In fact, anyone at all familiar with recent trends in cul- 
tural history is familiar with this line of argument, whether he 
agrees with it or not. 

At the end of the lecture, then, we found ourselves presented 
with the concept of something that might be called Old Western 
Culture, as a phase that we had passed out of, which our new 
professor deemed it his business to expound. It was impossible to 
describe it in a few words, but a few features could at least be 
distinguished. It was a culture that worshipped — not always the 
same gods, but it worshipped, as against not worshipping at all; 
it was symbolical and institutional — every idea or concept 
strove to find its embodiment in outward form — the appanages 
of royalty, the dress and manners of knight, doctor or handi- 
craftsman, the appropriate ceremonies of religion, of the law, of 
the state. And it was non-progressive — it did not, that is to say, 
apply the conception of progress derived from the natural 
sciences to politics, morals and social life: the characteristic 
secular prayer of Old Western Man was to be allowed to con- 
tinue in the ways of his fathers. 

This Old Western Culture was the creation of Old Western 
Man; and Professor Lewis concluded with a somewhat fanciful 
trope, addressed mainly to the undergraduate members of his 
audience, in which he said that even if he wasn’t a very good 
lecturer (a condition that none of his auditors was at all likely 
to grant) he might serve as a useful specimen. If you go, he said, 
to a lecture on Neanderthal man, you don’t expect it to be 
actually given by a Neanderthal man; but those who felt im- 
pelled to attend his own lectures on Old Western Man and his 
activities would find that he himself was a surviving specimen 
of the type. : 

Well, this was a concluding flourish; and clearly, if Professor 
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Lewis is to be regarded as a surviving Old Western Man, so 
must a good many of the elder members of his audience. One 
doesn’t want to press a joke too hard — but as a matter of fact, 
I believe, this one contained the most original part of his dis- 
course. I find a confirmation of its originality in the strong re- 
actions that it provoked; but of them in a moment. What was 
implied here was that the cultural break which we were per- 
suaded to put some time between Waterloo and the present day 
was a gradual one, that it is still not complete, that the earth- 
quake has left a confused rift valley in which survivors from an 
older world prowl about more or less on speaking terms with the 
new settlers. This claim seems to me an unusual one. We have 
heard ad nauseam about the plight of Western man in an age of 
transition ; but the usual suggestion is that we are all in the same 
plight and all in transit together, divided only by different po- 
litical and geographical allegiances. Professor Lewis’s picture is 
of a world more fundamentally divided by allegiance to two 
quite different historical periods. Just the old contrast between 
youth and age, you might say; but no, at most times the young 
are just younger versions of the old; here the implication was 
quite clearly that the young are specimens of a new and 
different kind of man. 
* * * * 


And now for the reception accorded to these notions. Let us 
change the scene from the crowded and expectant lecture room 
to a crowded and argumentative sherry party a little later. The 
guests were divided into several-groups. Some didn’t need any 
sherry as they were already quite drunk with rhetoric; the lec- 
ture had proved a heady beverage. Some had decided that they 
were Old Western Men, and very nice too. Some violently de- 
nied the validity of the distinction, some merely denied Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s claim to be a genuine Old Western 
Man, while others maintained that the whole thing was an 
Anglo-Catholic plot and that the lecture was Christian propa- 
ganda in disguise. 

The last three points of view are the ones that interest me, 
and the odd thing about them is that a number of people tried 
to maintain all three simultaneously. Let us take the last first. 
Professor Lewis is well known to believe — to have come to be- 
lieve — in a supernatural order. He has written a number of 
books to that effect — books that might be labelled popular 
theology. It is true that neither theologians nor sceptics were 
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greatly satisfied by them. The logic of the essay on Miracles was 
not compelling; the moral theology of The Screwtape Letters was 
less than profound. But these were not the subjects under dis- 
cussion at our lecture. It was tolerably clear, even before the 
final passage, that when Professor Lewis distinguished between 
an antique-Christian civilization on the one hand, and a 
modern one on the other, that he preferred the former; but his 
point was the objective difference, not the subjective preference. 
However, it seems to have been immediately clear to a large 
part of his audience that, because he had written The Screwtape 
Letters and the little book on Miracles, which were both overtly 
Christian propaganda, his inaugural lecture must be propa- 
ganda too — a covert attempt to put the clock back on the pre- 
tence of telling the time. How this could be when the burden of 
his discourse was that a great historical change, involving 
among other things the unchristening of Europe, was already 
far advanced, I do not know. But so it seemed to many. 

A second party, as I said, denied the cultural break. They 
were scientific humanists, they said; they were walking straight 
up the middle of the main road; it always had been the main 
road, and they were heirs to all the ages. 

Yet a third denied Professor Lewis’s claim to be an Old 
Western Man. The break was earlier and more complete than 
he had alleged, and it is no use for Professor Lewis to pretend to 
belong to the old world because the gap is definitive; he has 
been misled by historical sympathy; he is just a paleontologist 
pretending to be a fossil. 

All these views were held with passion; but a very little re- 
flection will show that it is impossible to hold all three simul- 
taneously, as some people tried to do; and that only one of them 
tells at all against the central argument of the lecture. If Pro- 
fessor Lewis is covertly trying to restore the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, and if this is very wicked, then the darkness of the 
Middle Ages must compare unfavourably with the light in 
which we now live; and the second argument, that there is no 
cultural break and the scientific humanists were always in the 
middle of the road, falls to the ground. Similarly, if Professor 
Lewis’s claim to be an Old Western Man is denied, on the 
ground that he is merely a sympathetic historian making a false 
identification with the obsolete culture that he studies, then the 
existence of the obsolete culture and its distinction from our 
own is admitted; and Professor Lewis again wins his main 
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point, losing only the incidental one about his own position. 

Of course, if you seriously want to dispute his case, it must be 
done by serious historical arguments, but I heard none of these 
advanced. This is where the scientific humanists should have 
come in, to demonstrate the continuity and centrality of their 
main road. But I don’t think any of them tried; and indeed it 
would be a fairly arduous task. 

However, this is not the place (nor have I the learning) to 
discuss that large question. To me it seems likely enough that 
our lives to-day are largely based on different presuppositions 
and habits from those of our early nineteenth-century grand- 
fathers; and that the difference represents one of the great 
cleavages in Western history. But there is no obvious reason 
why discussion of the matter should cause a rise in the blood 
pressure; and the immediately interesting question is a sort of 
socio-psychological one — why the assertion of this view should 
have produced the excitement that it obviously did. I think 
there are two explanations, one significant but subsidiary, the 
other far more important — touching, in fact, one of the great 
central worries of our time. 

The first is really a party matter. The old, sleepy conserva- 
tive-liberal debate, in which it was tacitly assumed that 
there was a good deal of common ground and the dispute was 
really about methods, has in our day assumed a new sharpness, 
almost a theological intensity. And that is because the suspicion 
begins to grow that the difference is at bottom a theological one 
— at the very bottom, a difference between a supernaturalist 
and a naturalist view of the world and man’s place in it. Thirty 
years ago this opposition was hardly audible; the tacit creed of 
the articulate intellectual world was, almost universally, some 
sort of liberal scientific humanism, sugared here and there with 
a surviving Christianity or aerated with a dash of Platonism. 
Now all is changed, changed utterly, and people of my age can 
remember it happening — they can recall the surprise with 
which they witnessed the first appearance of original sin as a 
concept in literary criticism; the sharp right turn that was 
necessary when they discovered that an interest in the best 
modern poetry had something to do with a rejection of ‘the 
sloppy dregs of the Renaissance’; and the dawning recognition 
that the Sacred Wood was haunted by other deities than Apollo 
and the Muses. And now we are all used to it, and any college 
tutor expects to find a fair proportion of his pupils heavily 
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invested in the total corruption of human nature and the vanity 
of all secular remedies. It has become an old story — half the 
University of Chicago has been converted to scholasticism 
and the yogi-men have invaded California. The use of the 
ecclesiastical wall-eye as an organ of literary perception, and 
the employment of the pious sneer as a method of approach 
to esthetic and cultural questions, are tiresome symptoms. 
And the most tiresome thing about it is that the prevalence 
of this theological rancour in the cultural field has generated 
an anti-theological rancour so inflamed and so irritable that 
one can now fairly guarantee that no important question can 
be raised without the simultaneous appearance of an immense 
dust-cloud: and when it settles the two rival factions can 
be found, in close formation, each intoning their litanies and 
paying not the slightest attention to what the other has to 
say. It is not surprising in these circumstances that intelli- 
gent discussion of anything that matters has almost died out. 
Hardly anyone, for example, had time to listen to Professor 
Lewis’s argument, which was about the Renaissance and 
whether it really marked a crisis in our civilization; they were 
far too busy lining up for or against his essay on miracles. The 
fact that he obviously approved of a culture based on super- 
natural presuppositions aroused such intense partisanship, or 
intense disgust, that the really important matter that lay behind 
his lecture, and behind the whole discussion; went quite 


unnoticed. 
Pe * * * 


And the really important matter? I have saved it for the end. 
Surely it is the whole question of our relation to the past history 
of our civilization. One of the things we have learnt from our 
theologically-minded men of letters is that we must have an 
attitude to it. Their neo-orthodoxy, with its dogmas about tra- 
dition, poetry and belief, and all the rest of it has remarkably 
little to do with the main forces that really actuate the modern 
world; but it has done us a great service in re-emphasizing the 
actuality of the past, the inescapable living force of the habits of 
feeling and belief by which our fathers existed. The heart and 
imagination of Western man has been formed by three thousand 
years of Greco-Judzo-Christian history, and for most of that 
time his heart and imagination went hand in hand with his 
practical empirical intelligence. The science of agriculture and 
a due reverence for the gods were not opposed for Virgil; they 
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united to form one theme; and even the materialist Lucretius 
sees behind his jarring atoms the beneficent power of alma Venus, 
the mother of his people, delight of gods and men. The empiri- 
cal intelligence of modern Western man has been formed by a 
bare three hundred years of organized scientific speculation ; he 
lives by its achievements; without them he would perish. But 
they have very little to do with the spiritual and imaginative 
aliment of his ancestors, which still, inevitably, form the soil and 
groundwork of his mind. So that we have all the powerful ex- 
ternal forces that move matter in space and make the organiza- 
tion of modern society possible, existing in dissociation from the 
emotional, imaginative and spiritual foundations of man’s 
mind. 

This dissociation is new, and many people refuse to recognize 
it. They prefer to put their telescopes to their theological or 
scientific blind eyes. Among those who do recognize it, Jung is 
perhaps the most prominent; but his impartial objectivity is dis- 
pleasing to the professors of exclusive creeds, and his mytho- 
logical expression is offensive to those who have become accus- 
tomed to the positivist impoverishment of language. However, in 
our unprejudiced moments most of us know that the split is real. 
A popular solution to the difficulty is to assume that there are 
two kinds of truth — metaphysical and empirical, religious and 
scientific, however you like to put it — and that they aren’t on 
the same wavelength and so cannot conflict. Maybe there are; 
I am no epistemologist, but one can’t feel very happy about a 
life spent in switching from the Third to the Light Programme. 
Professor Lewis’s solution is that there are too kinds of men, one 
belonging to the old and the other to the new world. I think he 
exaggerates. Some time in the sixteenth century the Pope (I 
have forgotten which one it was) was presented. with the ques- 
tion whether the newly discovered natives of the American 
continent were to be regarded as men or not: and he decided in 
the affirmative; the human race was in fact all human. It is 
generally thought that he was right. Similarly, if Old Western 
Man was ever a reality he was after all man, and his beliefs and 
habits are a considerable part of the human inheritance: and if 
New Western Man is a reality now, so are his beliefs and habits. 
There are plenty of anti-humanists, sub-humanists and half- 
humanists to emphasize the separation; but it is the common 
task of humanists, whether religious or scientific ones, to re- 
constitute this shattered unity. 
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In the Shade of the 
Golden Bough 


M. J. C. Hodgart 
Fellow of Pembroke College 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms or wat’ry depths; all these have vanished: 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 


his day had begun to affect the European intellectual 

climate: a craving for folklore, especially fer legend or 
myth. He is describing the decline of animism, or the imputing of 
divinity to natural objects. The ancient wisdom of this way of 
thinking, he says, now survives only in the ‘legend (marchen) 
told my infant years’. But the ‘old instinct’ for myth-making 
dies hard, and intellectuals of the 1950’s, perhaps denied the 
consolations of fairy-tale in their progressive nurseries, have 
come to venerate what Mr Grigson, in his review of Miss 
Jacquetta Hawkes’s latest book, calls somewhat venomously ‘the 
new animism’. Its main features are familiar enough: there is 
an inclination to take myth seriously as embodying intuitions 
of truths about the human situation and not merely as enter- 
taining fictions; there is a general interest in certain kinds of 
anthropology and psychology (Jung is now more the vogue than 
the materialist Freud), and the terms ‘archetype’, ‘ritual’, 
‘fertility rite’, and ‘poetic myth’ have a wide currency in the 
literary weeklies, implying a certain modish hostility to 
philosophical materialism and rationalism. 


(rir sy a adapting Schiller, expresses what already in 
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The suggestion that all this is co-existent with a revival of 
religion seems to be misleading, since there is no evidence that 
religion in the strict sense is reviving. It is unsatisfactory to 
define Christianity other than as the total practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church (and perhaps of its fellow-travellers 
among High Anglicans): anything less rigorous will admit 
under the name of religion an immense variety of practices, 
with a varying amount of belief in the supernatural right down 
to Matthew Arnold’s notorious minimum definition, ‘morality 
touched with emotion’. If we are to talk about religion as 
anything more than a vague impulse to do good, then we must 
talk about it in terms of a body of believers and a body of priests 
invested with spiritual power; otherwise it becomes, like 
Liberalism or vegetarianism, simply a philosophical trend, 
shared by an amorphous group of sympathizers. The current 
‘revival’ is surely only a revival of certain components of religion, 
such as a taste for ritual, an interest in symbolic and non- 
rational communication, and a deference to the supernatural. 
This can be seen in the educated public, as in those barometers 
of our intellectual climate, Mr Stephen Spender and Sir Herbert 
Read; the latter, in fact, can no longer write an introduction to 
a book about a sculptress without mentioning the name of 
Simone Weil, a name now almost as dear to the avant-garde as 
those of Jung, Heidegger or Kierkegaard. Indeed, the avant- 
garde in literary journalism is never so far ahead of the educated 
public, and the literary columns of The New Statesman, where 
you may find two Jungian ladies reviewing in the same week, 
are surely symptomatic of something. I read this as an inclina- 
tion to toy with the skirts of religion, not to obey its awful and 
multiple imperatives; and in nothing does this show itself more 
clearly than in the party-conversation about myth that has 
been rising in intensity during the last few decades. 


It is commonplace to suggest that all this is the result of a 
loss of confidence in scientific discovery and agnostic positivism, 
which have for centuries been the marks of the most energetic 
thinkers in Western Europe; but it is worth noting that some- 
thing similar has happened in the past. Whenever the authority 
of the Church has declined there has been a movement not only 
towards free-thinking and scientific enquiry but also towards 
occultism, a term which may be used to cover various kinds of 
sub-religious thinking such as magic, astrology, neo-Platonism, 
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cabbalism or alchemy. These were the kind of things that 
revived simultaneously with learning, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, with Pico della Mirandola, Paracelsus, and 
Cornelius Agrippa, when the Church received its first serious 
set-back. Again, in the eighteenth century when the Church of 
England lost much prestige, there was a minor but marked 
trend towards Rosicrucianism, Freemasonry and varieties of 
occult thought, reflected in the poetry of Blake. This is the 
obverse side of the Age of Reason. A more spectacular example 
is that of mid-nineteenth-century France, which was not only 
the age of positivism and liberal anti-clericalism, but that of the 
popular magical theories of Eliphas Lévi and the many esoteric 
cults which proliferated in Paris. Almost every major post- 
Romantic poet was infected by occultism — Nerval by the 
alchemists, Baudelaire by Swedenborg, and Rimbaud by Lévi — 
and this at a time when naturalism in literature was triumphing 
in Flaubert. Bouvard and Pécuchet is the best guide to this two- 
faced period; Flaubert’s heroes dabble in spiritualism and 
phallic symbolism as seriously as in chemistry or left-wing 
politics. During the late nineteenth century in England more 
than in France, the authority of the Church was largely 
replaced by the authority of science. A new ‘church’ became 
established, its faithful the agnostic middle-class, its priests the 
scientists and anti-metaphysical philosophers. This did not 
mean that occultism disappeared entirely, any more than it did 
in the Middle Ages; occultism is a permanent minority strand 
in Western culture and there are always many willing to revert 
to it when they begin to lose confidence in the dominant public 
cults and institutions. So to-day when, for some reason, the 

church of science has lost adherents among non-scientists, the 

Church of Rome registers no considerable gain at its expense. 

The winner is the guerrilla band, always waiting to occupy the 

battlefield when the armies have withdrawn — a band of tele- 

pathists, Jungians, theosophists and ‘mythologists’. 

What distinguishes the present upsurge of the occult is that 
there is less talk about magic and more about myth. The reason 
for this lies partly in the immense prestige enjoyed by a group 
of Cambridge dons of between forty and fifty years ago, the 
greatest of whom was Sir James Frazer. Frazer was a classic 
Victorian rationalist and it is ironical that his work should have 
had so fertilizing effect on contemporary trends of irrational 
thinking. He did unwittingly what other Cambridge men of his 
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youth did more consciously: the group of earnest liberal 
agnostics around Myers and Sidgwick were pioneers in the 
so-called scientific investigation of psychic phenomena. Frazer 
himself had apparently no kind of belief in the supernatural, 
and in fact had a turn for Voltairean anti-clerical satire. He was 
not above slipping in a thrust at the Vatican, once notoriously 
the site of the superstitious and bloody mysteries of Attis. But 
his work is of such high literary quality - what admirable prose 
for conveying a Gothic frisson! — and so overwhelming in its 
imaginative vision, as well as in its wealth of arresting facts that 
it could not fail to impress literary men who lacked Frazer’s 
respect for science and rationalism. And, as we shall see, his 
synthesizing of details drawn from all the religions of the world 
and his concentration on a single group of myths as more 
important than the others — the very points that his professional 
critics have since questioned — were just the things to encourage 
the kind of oversimplified explanations to which excited literary 
critics are so liable. Frazer made the concepts of the dying god 
and the divine king familiar in every literary circle. The main 
excitement that his work produced centred on his new and 
convincing interpretation, not overtly stated, of a central myth 
of our literature, the myth of Christ the Hero. 


The work of Frazer’s immediate followers in Cambridge also 
had a marked, though curiously delayed, impact on literary 
criticism. The greatest activity around him took place in early 
Georgian times, although much of his best work had been done 
much earlier. 1911 saw the third edition of The Golden Bough; 
1912 Jane Harrison’s Themis, and F. M. Cornford’s From 
Religion to Philosophy; 1913 Jane Harrison’s Ancient Art and Ritual 
(a populariaztion) ; 1914 Cornford’s The Origin of Attic Comedy, 
and Cook’s Zeus. These were workers in the field of classical 
archeology, but became known as the Cambridge ‘anthropo- 
logical’ school, since they followed Frazer in assuming that 
details drawn from primitive cultures can be used to explain 
more advanced cultures; and that the rituals, on which all art 
is based, are performed for practical and social reasons. 
Though they produced brilliant new ideas on the origins of 
drama and on the tragic hero, which are still of interest to 
literary critics, they had no immediate effect outside their own 
field. They influenced two Marxist critics of the 1930's, 
Christopher Caudwell and George Thomson, but it was not 
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until after the second World War that they were taken up by 
the Scrutiny critics and by Mr Robert Graves, and enthusiasti- 
cally introduced to American criticism by Stanley Edgar 
Hyman (The Armed Vision, 1949). Their way had to be prepared 
in a curious manrier. In 1920 Jessie L. Weston, a medieval 
scholar, published From Ritual to Romance, an attempt to explain 
the Grail legends in terms of a fertility myth and ritual. 
Although her thesis is now discredited among: Arthurian and 
Celtic scholars, for the good reason that the fertility cults she 
postulates cannot be proved ever to have existed, her book is 
extremely imaginative and persuasive. She persuaded, in fact, 
no less a figure than Mr T. S. Eliot. Two years later The Waste 
Land appeared, with notes now as well known as the text. 

Not only the title, but the plan and a good deal of the inci- 
dental symbolism were suggested by Miss Jessie L. Weston’s 
book. . . . To another work of anthropology I am indebted in 
general, one which has impressed our generation profoundly ; 

I mean The Golden Bough. 

In 1922 there appeared also Joyce’s Ulysses, the first novel to 
be constructed deliberately around the network of myth (as 
only Mr Eliot seems to have appreciated at the time). The 
other two great writers of the ’twenties were equally concerned 
with mythology — D. H. Lawrence in The Fantasia of the 
Unconscious (1922) and in other works (The Man Who Died is a 
notable example), and W. B. Yeats in his private synthetic 
myth A Vision (1925), and in his late poems and plays. Without 
Frazer none of these works would have been quite the same; 
as a fertilizing agent Freud must take no more than second place. 

I am not suggesting that Frazer had anything but a good 
influence on these writers. He gave them the freedom to handle 
the story of Christ, and many metaphors besides. Nor am I 
suggesting that Yeats, Joyce, Eliot and Lawrence were basically 
obscurantists and occultists. If they are great writers they are 
great for the usual reasons: they write well about the realities 
of men and society, about human nature and the visible world. 
This is not least true of Lawrence, whose cult of the dark gods 
has been much exaggerated in criticism. (It has been left for 
Dr Leavis to rescue the true ‘realist? Lawrence.) Of the four, 
Yeats was the most thoroughly soaked in occultism of many 
varieties, as recent studies have shown, but Yeats is great 
despite and not because of this burden of esoteric knowledge. 
The final transformation of Frazer’s rationalist enquiries into 
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current anti-rational thinking took place, not in these writers, 
but in the literary criticism that followed in their wake. 


One of the most striking symptoms of contemporary taste 
is the popularity of Mr Robert Graves, who has just enjoyed 
a personal triumph as Clark lecturer in Cambridge. During the 
last war Mr Graves wrote an historical novel called The Golden 
Fleece; preparing his notes for this, he discovered his true White 
Goddess in the late Jane Harrison, whose studies revealed to 
him that there had been a pre-Olympian religion in Greece, 
centred round the august and terrible figure of the Great 
Mother. He followed this by reading learned works on the 
Canaanite and early Israelite cults, which he used in his next 
novel King Jesus. Together with some details from translations 
of early Celtic, he assembled this knowledge into the immense 
fabric of The White Goddess (1948). He calls this ‘a grammar of 
poetic myth’, but it also includes a fanciful decoding of an Irish 
alphabet into Greek, a disquisition on Frazer’s dying god and 
a triple mother-lover-destroyer goddess, leading on to an 
assertion that the only true poets are the worshippers of this 
Lady. Mr Graves is unique in combining a great deal of 
learning with contempt for the normal processes of scholarship: 
although he sometimes scores a bull, he is more often right off 
the target, as when he makes unprovable assertions about 
Celtic religion. The work is informed by a strange kind of 
euhemerism. He makes it clear that his Goddess, whom he 
asks poets to worship, is partly something that the Mediterra- 
nean peoples said they worshipped and partly a metaphor for 
his own feelings about poetry — and nothing more. A Jungian 
critic complained to me that Mr Graves lacked poetic imagina- 
tion, and I could see what she meant. He also lacks the respect 
for evidence shown by Frazer and his immediate followers: 
the result is a queer inversion of normal poetic procedure. A 
good poet tells the truth by the deliberate use of fictions, while 
Mr Graves weaves a fantasy out of facts. 


Another example of the use of Frazerian concepts in literary 
criticism is an essay by Mr John Speirs on the medieval 
romance Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Scrutiny, 1949). If 
for no other reason, this is interesting for the great popularity 
it enjoys among undergraduates. Mr Speirs proclaims his 
adherence to the Cambridge ‘anthropologists’ and to Miss 
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Weston. Apparently unaware that any discussion of Miss 
Weston’s disputable theories had taken place in the previous 
quarter-century, he analyses this famous romance in terms of 
the familiar fertility-ritual and myth; and of these he supposes 
the author to be fully aware. This is not the place to show why 
Mr Speirs’s theories cannot be accepted by Arthurian scholars, 
but it is worth noting his basic critical assumption, since it is 
shared by other ‘mythological’ critics. If a poem can be shown 
to be based consciously on primitive myth and ritual (or even 
unconsciously) is it thereby a better poem than one which is 
not so based? Mr Speirs seems to answer with an unqualified 


yes. 


I take a third example from a rather different field, the study 
of the Liturgy and its interpretation as myth, a subject of 
interest to anyone who wants to understand medieval and 
Renaissance poetry. It is interesting to compare Professor E. O. 
James’s Christian Myth and Ritual (1933) with Alan W. Watts’s 
Myth and Ritual in Christianity (1953), since they illustrate one 
change in the climate of opinion over twenty years. James is a 
devout Frazerian, trying conscientiously to trace the growth of 
the Christian rites and to bring to light their social meanings, 
by drawing analogies with pre-Christian ritual of the divine 
king ; his work is firmly based on scholarship and on the assump- 
tion that rituals are performed by actual people for practical 
reasons. Watts, by contrast, has cut himself free from these 
assumptions. For him, myths have little connection with social 
institutions, but are direct intuitions of metaphysical truths, 
‘demonstrations of the inner meaning of the universe and of 
human life’. He is a follower of the late A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
perhaps the first scholar of repute to assert that myths are 
simply ‘true’ in themselves, that is, revelation of the occult 
Perennial Philosophy which underlies all religions. Super- 
ficially Watts follows Frazer’s procedure in producing parallels 
with non-Christian myths, in a scholarly and careful way, 
and incidentally, he is like Frazer in writing with great force 
and charm. The book is a valuable and sometimes moving 
introduction to Christian symbolism. But as soon as Watts 
leaves the analysis of the top layers of meaning in the myths, 
he soars off into realms of speculation about the ‘I-conscious- 
ness’ and Lucifer as ‘the necessary negative or dark aspect of 
life’, where none but a gnostic can follow him. 
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Where these three representative writers descend from Frazer 
is in their insistence that myths must be interpreted, not just 
described; where they differ from him is in interpreting them 
as quasi-allegories rather than as growing out of the actual 
beliefs of particular societies. Here one can see that Frazer has 
misled modern writers into doing something foreign to his own 
rationalist and scholarly practice. What modern anthropolo- 
gists and archeologists have noted as the weakness of his great 
work is his concentration on only one set of ritual myths and 
his assumption that all societies have expressed themselves in 
the same myth of the dying god. His critics, such as the late 
Henri Frankfort (in Before Philosophy, 1946), have shown that 
fundamental differences exist, not only in detail but in under- 
lying notions, between the mythologies of Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia and of Egypt. Unsuspecting literary men may have been 
led to believe that all myths can be approached in the same way 
(just as in the mid-nineteenth century they believed all myths 
to be accounts of meteorological events). Frazer’s synthetic 
approach has thus led to simplistic accounts of myth and 
religion (the Great Mother or the Grail cults are to explain 
everything); and the more these accounts become separated 
from the scholarly knowledge available, the more they drift off 
into occultism or private allegory. 

The only thing the layman can do is to read the latest and 
best authorities. There is unfortunately no single writer with 
Frazer’s brilliance and learning; but from reading, say, Henri 
Frankfort, W. K. C. Guthrie’s The Greeks and their Gods, A. H. 
Krappe’s Science of Folklore and the works of Malinowski, one 
can at least see the complexity of the problem, and learn that 
myth can only be adequately understood by a close study of 
the religious practices and sociology of the cultures that pro- 
duced it. Fortunately one can also learn the more comforting 
fact that for the non-specialist, myths do not need to be 
explained. Whatever their origins in the history of religion, 
they are simply stories, folktales about gods or supernatural 
beings. They are simply there, once they have been recovered 
by the archzologists or anthropologists, always available to 
poets who can make exactly what use they like of them, The 
best myths in literature are fragments of ancient religion, 
rehandled in a purely literary and ‘irresponsible’ way. Homer 
keeps discreetly silent about the Chthonic cults and mysteries 
on which so large a part of Greek religious life centred, and 
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even when he describes the official Olympian hierarchy he 
may make them comic figures in a fabliau. Homer’s only rival 
as a mythologist is Snorre Sturlason, who is equally evasive 
about the real religious beliefs of the Norsemen, but reshapes 
bits of them into the wonderful imaginative creations of the 
Prose Edda. So with the Arthurian stories: that of Tristan and 
Iseult has a highly complex background in Celtic literature, 
but even in its medieval versions it has become simply the finest 
possible pattern of tragic adultery. Wagner was entirely justi- 
fied in rewriting it for his own purposes, and any writer after 
him is free to do the same. The question of belief does not arise. 
A creative writer can use myth in any way he likes, but poetic 
truth is something other than critical truth. The Golden Bough 
may offer light to the poet, but may lead the unwary critic only 
to an underworld of obscurity. 
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Two Student Protests 


[ With all the talk of the revival of religion among university students 
that has been going on for some time, it occurred to us to find out what the 
other side was saying. It was not as difficult as we imagined to find a 
couple of Cambridge students willing to call themselves old-fashioned ag- 
nostics and to give their views. Barry Supple is a research student and 
John Allen an undergraduate. | 


1. THE COLD CRUSADES 
Barry Supple 


URS is a time of ‘cold war’, of ‘frozen assets’, of ‘chill 
() iis: and of ‘cool receptions’; it is an icy world, anti- 

pathetic to the warmth of humanity, whose only heat is 
generated by passion and dogma and the hydrogen bomb. Acts 
and decisions have replaced rational thought and feelings. ‘Lib- 
eralism’ and ‘humanism’ are now bad words, scorned alike by 
neo-Christians and dealers in Realpolitik, who are hostile to the 
valves and assumptions they represent and correspondingly 
denigrate their past achievements while dismissing their aspira- 
tions as the unrealizable ideals of a naive generation. Responses 
have become stereotyped and automatic, and the only intel- 
lectual activity is the conditioned reflex. The decline of friend- 
ship and of what Matthew Arnold called ‘spontaneity of con- 
sciousness’ as guiding principles of conduct is not surprising at a 
time when loyalty to institutions and organizations is made the 
paramount virtue. In its overwhelming desire for membership, 
the age is not favourable to the real relationships of man to 
man, and of man to men. Personal ties and a confidence in the 
potentialities of the individual and humanity as thinking beings 
are foundations at once too small and too universal to satisfy the 
tenets of modern Faith — Faith in the arbitrary, unnatural, and 
mutually hostile planes of cleavage into which the world is split. 
There is an insidious attempt to prove that the human being 
and humanity as a whole are unimportant outside the super- 
natural or secular organization. 
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We are told by some people that liberalism drowned itself in 
the French and Flemish mud of the First World War, and that 
its few remaining adherents were destroyed by the repercussions 
of inter-war Totalitarianism. We must not, they say, be woolly- 
minded ; order, discipline and certainty are what the world now 
needs; the sensitive or questing individual is a terrible mistake. 
These men have erected the secular churches into which we 
may enter, and from which we may be excommunicated at the 
slightest hint of a feeling that this Nation or that Party does not 
contain the seeds of ultimate human wisdom and happiness. 
They are engrossed in the Cold Crusades of our time. Other 
commentators cluck and fuss over mistakes which they trace to 
the Renaissance; mistakes, they claim, made by man concern- 
ing the potential sphere of individual and rational knowledge; 
errors which (almost gleefully) they see as being justly corrected 
by the blood baths and atom bombs. the pessimism and heart- 
searching of the twentieth century. 

But why exactly have we ‘failed’ ? Surely we are disappointed 
not because humanism has been tried and found wanting but 
because it has been misled by the Opposition. Perhaps the Jere- 
miahs do not see that civilization has failed to the exact extent 
to which it has paid loyalty to anti-humanistic principles, that 
men have been led astray in direct ratio to their allegiance to 
‘enthusiasm’, to dogma, to irrationality, and to mystic law- 
givers. The lesson is not more belief, but less credulity; not less 
confidence in man’s potentialities, but more determination to 
realize them. There has been a loud ‘boo!’ and the geese have 
started to run; unfortunately, they are running towards, and 
not away from, the noise. Consequently little recognition is 
given to those liberal, humane, and personal values which seem 
to have contributed most to hunjan happiness. Nowadays the 
liberal humanist is submerged, and the young, to subscribe to 
any set of principles where they can feel unity of action, must 
demonstrate artificial allegiance. Thus before we are allowed to 
contribute to the discussions and controversies which are de- 
ciding our fate, we must be ‘placed’ in a pre-existing group and 
drained of mere fellow feeling for mankind. The dominant re- 
lationships in Society are those springing from the outside — 
institutional ; the personal, which arise from within, are immedi- 
ately suspect. In a world of expediency, Faith, and Crusades, we 
lack fellowship. 

That our generation is hopelessly irreligious is (or was) a 
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common cry among gatherings of tired clergymen. Yet this 
complaint, it seems, is a relic from a more virile period. It does 
not apply to the world of to-day and a series of shocks (pleasant 
or unpleasant, as the case may be) awaits those who think that 
it does. In the community at large and in the universities there 
are all the indications of a recrudescent Age of Faith. The so- 
called atheistic picture is in fact a vivid and emotional canvas 
of migration to churches, of the evangelical appeal, of prayer 
meetings over university teas, of faith-healings in Sunday 
papers, of harangues in Harringay Arena, and of the science 
graduate in the College Chapel. The younger generation has 
succumbed to the blandishments of religion in ways both 
quiescent and fanatical; while for Society as a whole for a long 
time now the confirmed atheist or agnostic has had Jess chance 
of social acceptance and a reasonable audience. The moral fibre 
which, even in late nineteenth-century England, seems to have 
enabled at least part of the community to respect the integrity 
of the irreligious now seems largely lacking. We have lost part 
of the manly backbone of Victorian England. 
All this in the sphere of religious faith is only a part of the 
total situation. Particularly painful to those of us whose free 
intellectual and personal life is frustrated is the fact that our 
only possible sympathizers are those whose ideas and modes of 
thought derive from a past and more congenial environment. 
For the gentle rebels of our time are the old men — the young 
conform. Any ‘revolt’ of the younger generation is back to the 
careful paths of accepted ideas, to dogma, and to conformism in 
religion, politics, and morals. The traditional réles of Age and 
Youth seem to have been reversed, and the real liberal and 
humanistic thinkers are considered, in Angus Wilson’s ironic 
words, “Such Darling Dodos’. To find them one must often jump 
back over the 1930’s, for so many of the progressives of these 
years have left their previous incarnations to become mystics or 
crusaders. Because their expectations were so wild as to be dog- 
matic, their disappointments have been too great to sustain 
their hopes. However, the less strident voices of the previous 
generation can still be heard by those (and they are very few) 
who care to listen. Their hopes, based on the personal values 
which they preached, are uncompleted not because they were 
tried and found wanting, but because they were ignored or cir- 
cumvented. What they gave to advanced thought in the 1930’s 
has not been destroyed or proved wrong. Their arguments 
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against intolerance and dogmatism are still valid; yet their 
breed — like the Dodo’s — is anachronistic and their views are 
accorded only the respect due to old age. No one to-day, unless 
he were over sixty, would dare suggest that the small intimate 
community created by individuals seeking their proper way of 
life is the true basis of civilization. Distrust of large dogmatic 
solutions is the prerogative of the aged, and our generation now 
looks to stability and membership, a Party and a Creed — or else 
it ceases to think or look at all. Those who care for humanity, 
and mirth, and freedom of spirit, have to look back. often as 
much as forty or fifty years for like-minded companions in their 
Journey from Fear. 

The explanations of the present harsh environment is not far 
to seek, for the actions and feelings which I have questioned are 
the obvious manifestations of a defence-mechanism. Indeed, 
nothing could be less positive than modern youth’s retreat to 
religion ; in the wider field too the insecure find that conformity 
is happy escape, allegiance is safety, and faith is the final se- 
curity. These developments have done such peculiar things to 
our vision that we no longer see the individual or the species; 
we can only perceive and acknowledge the middle-distance of 
artificial structures. Wars, dictatorships, and the misuse of the 
progress of science have produced a widespread disillusion 
which is at least understandable. The curious feature, however, 
is that it is disappointment with the wrong things — and involves 
a hysterical acceptance of the very things which have caused 
all the trouble! If Hitler and Stalin had been merely the ‘ma- 
terialists’ they have so often been accused of being, they would 
not have been dangerous. It was Hitler’s religious fanaticism, 
his anti-rational pseudo-mystical obsessions, not his desire to 
rebuild Germany on a purely material basis, that did all the 
harm. Mere materialism may be dull and unsatisfactory as a 
creed to live by, but it has never threatened to destroy the 
world as religion has so often done. The neo-religious are 
simply rushing back into the fire from which they think they are 
escaping. 

What one misses most in our modern Age of Faith is the 
assertion of the simple values and virtues. To-day love, friend- 
ship, honour and justice are either dismissed as meaningless and 
sentimental nonsense or regarded as inadequate unless they are 
anchored in some irrational institutional orthodoxy. The voice 
of religious authority continually proclaims to us that the only 
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way of combating communist fanaticism is by Christian fanati- 
cism; there appears to be no place in either camp for the 
calmer, gentler way of life envisaged by the older liberal tradi- 
tion — a way of life that combined intellectual honesty with 
human affection. Those values were not, as is so often charged, 
derived from a blind emotional trust in the inevitability of pro- 
gress or from the uninstructed innocence of the well-meaning. 
They still, I believe, represent the only way of enriching daily 
life to the point where some degree of happiness and of grandeur 
can be achieved, or at least the dangers of despair and automa- 
tism avoided. Confidence in man’s potentialities is, we must 
sadly acknowledge, often enough misplaced, but it is not in- 
variably misplaced, and it does represent an important truth 
which is the only basis on which civilization can build. 

What I for one would like to see is less crusading and more 
humility, less talk of blocs and more interest in people — and I 
would risk the to-day damning charge of frivolity and irre- 
sponsibility by adding, less political and religious evangelism 
and more laughter, less Eliot and more limericks; in fine, less 
anger, coldness and death, and more humour, love and life. (It 
is the coldness of modern fanaticisms that is so terrifying.) These 
things are not easy to sustain: the opposing forces are strong in 
their dogma and confident in their belief that history is on their 
side. But we must work against those forces if life is to be lived, 
not merely endured. Our latter-day crusaders ought to ponder 
on why they are afraid of the personal in politics and religion, 
(The true symbol of modern life is the Chief Whip.) Who, they 
and we must ask, abstracted ‘love’ from our vocabulary? Who 
stole the friendly image of man? Who replaced him with a 
snowman? 


2. IN DEFENCE OF UNCERTAINTY 
John Allen 


HAVE never known what I believed, and this has seemed to 

me an excellent thing. What is a liberal agnostic, and am I 
one? Really I don’t know and, in that phrase which so often 
contorts the faces of the righteous into more righteous indigna- 
tion, I don’t care. Moreover, if this is a frivolous beginning, it is 
better than the portentous platitudes wherewith my contempor- 
aries are given to heralding their approach to the intellectual 
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fray: that is to say, I think it is better. I have not reached that 
stage or age, or whatever it may be, where a person can give to 
his sentences a subtle flavour of pedagogic knowingness, so that 
at the moment of reading we never doubt that what is being 
predicated and described to us is illuminated not by its author’s 
fallible wisdom but by some eternal truth. This, for me, was 
always the trouble with the Bible. By the time I had read the 
first chapter of St John, and although I had no idea what it 
meant, I was quite convinced that, amongst the other things 
that were in the beginning, the word, the logos, was there. I 
was taken-in by the prophets, by the evangelists, and by the 
Apostles; most of all, however, by the seductive assurance of the 
translators’ prose. But I was never convinced by myself and I 
never knew what I was. 

Learning that I had never been christened, my friends always 
hurried to assure me that I must be an agnostic. Some of them 
said that I was a religious agnostic, and some of them that I 
was a liberal agnostic, and, knowing that my father was one, I 
assumed that I was too — I suppose through a process of heredi- 
tary characteristics which I never bothered to investigate. In 
any case, I always hated being told what I should believe, and 
although I could be gullible and credulous for short periods 
while I read the Bible, or perhaps Bertrand Russell’s essay on 
Freeman’s Worship, or Plato, or St Augustine’s Confessions, or St 
John of the Cross, or some militantly liberal agnostic tract in the 
Thinkers’ Library, nevertheless in moments of lucidity I realized 
that I did not know what I believed. From time to time people 
have told me that this is sheer vegetable laziness or, alterna- 
tively, a wilful and obstinate refusal to think about my place in 
the Cosmos, and that it was my duty to myself to know what I 
believed. But the Cosmos bored me, and appeals to duty en- 
raged me, a rage which in this case I could vent by ignoring 
my duty for purely selfish reasons. I remember being given a 
series of talks on the Lord’s Prayer by my headmaster, who was 
an enormous man, over 6 feet 6 I should think and propor- 
tionately graded in the lateral direction, and known to us ad- 
miringly as ‘Potty Sharp’. He had arrived at the part about 
‘daily bread’ and had brought a piece of it to demonstrate with, 
which he subsequently lost. While he was crawling round 
underneath the piano, looking for the bread and still talking 
about the Lord’s Prayer, he suddenly stopped and added (I 
presume to coagulate our straying attention) : “To love God is 
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absolutely first class’. I was amused and unconvinced. It was 
soon after this that I finally decided that I could not be a God- 
botherer after all, and I hoped that an agnostic was someone 
like me who did not know what he was either. 

I have laboured this point about my own belief in indecision 
at length because it seems to me that what is wrong with my 
generation is not that they are seeing the rebirth of an Age of 
Faith, but that they are all convinced that they ought to be. 
They don’t feel secure unless they can let their soul seep over 
the Cosmos and feel at one with it. At the same time the scope 
for personal enthusiasm has been significantly reduced in the 
last ten years. By and large the social struggle that was fought 
between the wars has been won. The Welfare State is accepted 
and political socialism is in the doldrums. We are lost in a 
Saragossa Sea of inaction, a generation impatient to do some- 
thing, but with no idea what to do. Communism is no longer 
fashionable, nor does it appeal to those who are persuaded that 
their own urbanity and experience is superior to the zest and 
political passions of the °go’s. The posturing and childish 
mouthings of statesmen, with all too few exceptions, are likely 
to produce nothing more than a passing amusement or shrug of 
the shoulders, In a world which is supposed to be growing 
smaller, more compact, it is not the spirit of cosmopolitan 
tolerance which is triumphant, but a suburban parochialism 
and a terror of anything surpassing mediocrity. It sometimes 
seems that inertia has overcome the civilized mind: “The best 
lack all conviction, while the worst are filled with a passionate 
intensity.’ 

If only all clergymen were Sydney Smiths and all church- 
wardens were Wilkeses even I might join the Church in a 
moment of benevolent good humour. However, they are not, 
and the professional rain-makers are engaged in the valiant 
attempt to shore up their tottering position by persuading us 
that humanity has failed and the Church has not. I have always 
doubted this proposition, and I doubt it more when it is used 
as a species of rabid sheep-dog to stampede the flocks back into 
the pens. The rain-makers have outlived their vocation, and if 
humanity has failed it had better try again, and if it wants a 
faith it had better have faith in itself. There are many lesser 
gods if one must believe, and there is no immediate reason that 
appeals to me for committing myself to a theory of the Cosmos. 
I believe in Bach, and Mozart, and Beethoven, and I also be- 
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lieve in Dante and Shakespeare and Dostoyevsky, and I enjoy 
calling people ‘philistines’ and ‘smug hypocrites’ in much the 
same way that some people enjoy calling me a ‘vaguist’ or a 
‘mere agnostic’. I was once punched on the nose for expressing 


_ myself forcibly about Salvador Dali, and although this was bad 


for my nose I am sure it was good for my spléen. I feel that there 
has been an unnecessary intellectual retreat from the faith in 
culture for instance. Why do so many people go to such lengths 
to prove to us that really they are not intellectuals at all and 
certainly not cultured, that they are wolves in sheep’s clothing 
with ‘foreheads villainous low’ and no brows at all, and that 
what they really enjoy is sitting in a cellar all day with a pink 
light on, drinking whisky and listening to the A F N while they 
read Hank Jansen. All these things are excellent in moderation, 
but I feel that doing them all day is a little excessive. Surely one 
can prove one’s virility in other ways. And Crusades: if one 
wishes to have them, why not one against smugness, certainly 
the most irritating of the evangelical vices ? 

It is time that the liberal agnostics entrenched themselves 
against the over-organized hordes of the religious. Something 
like the ‘Prig Front’ which Isaiah Berlin and the inhabitants of 
Beaumont Street formed at Oxford in the ’go’s to resist every- 
one not inside it. I had already decided that this was necessary 
before I read about the ‘Prig Front’. I decided it when I went to 
the rooms of a friend of mine in Oxford and found him under- 
neath the bed because he thought I was a Christian proselytizer 
trying to get at him. I am tired of not knowing what I believe, 
alone; I prefer not to know in good company. 
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Noél Annan 
Fellow of King’s College 


VERY generation of young men is influenced by certain 

books. Between the wars The Acquisitive Society, Eminent 

Victorians, The Economic Consequences of the Peace, — Clive Bell’s 
Civilisation or G. K. Chesterton’s Short History of England — these 
were the books which young men devoured. Among the books 
which speak to the present post-war generation I can think of 
none so powerful in its influence as Professor Herbert Butter- 
field’s Christianity and History. This is the book which eager 
scholarship candidates garble: this is the book which colours 
innumerable arguments and assertions to-day; this is the book 
to which our present-day moralists appeal on the radio and in 
the periodicals. 

Nor is this surprising. For it corresponded to the disillusioned 
mood of the post-war generation, yet offered them reassurance. 
Just as their fathers, tired of the inflation of personal heroics and 
the public school code of conduct during the First World War, 
had taken part in an ethical revolution in the twenties, so the 
generation after the Second World War deflated the political 
ideals for which the war had been fought. They were unim- 
pressed by the results of a war to destroy Nazism which left 
them facing a yet more deadly, impressive and powerful form 
of dictatorship; they were quick to scent a sanctimonious and 
self-satisfied effluvium surrounding the protagonists of the 
welfare state; indeed they swept aisde the great tide of liberal 
and socialist thought which had been flowing for so long. In 
Professor Butterfield they found a guide, philosopher and 
friend. They responded to his suggestions that future genera- 
tions would regard our own as having committed political 
suicide by fighting a war to destroy Hitlerian Germany and 
thus destroying a power which could act as a counter-weight 
and deterrent to Soviet Russia. They respected his tough real- 
politik, his clear-headed attitude to international politics which 
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went far beyond that advocated by Professor E. H. Carr, 
who was tinged with old-fashioned socialist sympathies. They 
felt Professor Butterfield’s analysis of politics to be convincing. 
What were the reforming measures of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries but examples of human cupidity dressed 
up in the language of morality? — measures which did not 
alter the great fundamental of life, human nature, however 
much they may have improved the conditions in which human 
beings lived. People remained egotistical, cruel, uncharitable, 
and had added to their vices a particularly odious form of 
spiritual pride by which they condemned the past and took 
unction to their souls for the present state of affairs. The post- 
war generation admired in particular the humility with which 
Professor Butterfield approached the past. He condemned the 
censorious moralizing of previous generations of liberal histo- 
rians and the frivolous pastime of dredging the past for curious 
and amusing specimens at whose antics we could smile. The 
past should be studied for its own sake: yes, but what was more, 
such a study was so difficult, so complicated, and required such 
scrupulous and minute and searching examination of evidence 
that the judgements which former historians had delighted to 
make now proved to be impossible and arrogant. Above all, he 
appealed to their sense of compassion. In every age individuals 
had found themselves battling against the impersonal forces of 
history, found themselves in ‘dialectical jams’ which permitted 
no clear-cut solution. To blame them for their mistakes, to 
award marks, to pronounce that Philip II of Spain was cruel, 
or that Charles V was feeble, was to show oneself insensitive to 
the impossible tasks which always face statesmen and to indulge 
in a petty sport of pretending that we in the present were wiser 
than our ancestors. All sociological explanations of history, the 
theory of progress or the Marxist analysis, were exposed as 
boastful and inadequate. But there was one explanation that 
alone made sense. That was Christianity. Once admit that men 
are sunk in original sin and the past acquired a new meaning. 
Once admit that the impossible situations in which men con- 
tinually found themselves were the product not of the wicked- 
ness or the folly of a handful of statesmen, but of the cupidity, 
egoism, ruthlessness and eternal propensity to sin of the whole 
human race, all became clear. It became clear that no basis 
existed for our passing judgement on the dead. We, as they, 
were involved in the same situation. To single out a few men 
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and load on them the wickedness of the human race was an 
outrageous proceeding. Statesmen were not responsible for 
their actions in the way that past historians had assumed; or 
rather if they were responsible — and human responsibility is, 
of course, a Christian tenet — they could not be made into 
scapegoats for the fact that all men were sinners and all were 
responsible for the plight of the human race. 

This compassionate spirit — which finds its parallel in litera- 
ture when Graham Greene, in The Heart of the Matter, suggests 
that though Scobie dies by his own hand in mortal sin yet no 
man can say that in the last second of his life he did not repent 
and permit himself to be saved by God’s grace from eternal 
torment — this spirit gave Professor Butterfield’s book a special 
air of distinction, and its criticism of every liberal assumption 
was made in a peculiarly subtle manner. The professor was no 
mad Luddite advocating that the modern machine of govern- 
ment and politics should be smashed: instead he simply let the 
air out of the tyres and asked whether the car was running as 
smoothly as we had thought it was. His deflation of self-confi- 
dent human endeavour and his assertion of human feebleness 
and presumption were well received by the young. They put no 
hope in political reform; they had found nothing new or stimu- 
lating in sociological explanations of human behaviour; they 
had lost interest in personal relations which appeared incapable 
of explaining how people fitted into the turbulent world in 
which they lived. To these difficulties Christianity had an 
answer. They thought the old nineteenth-century question, 
which demanded if Christianity was true, to be irrelevant. They 
simply replied that Christianity explained more in life than any- 
thing else did. Yet some of Professor Butterfield’s assertions do 
not appear to be effective explanations. When he wrote: 


It is not social institutions that make men worse than they 
might have been, as people used to say — social institutions, 
however bad, are better than nothing and have the effect of 
making men appear a little more virtuous than they really are. 


did he forget that certain institutions such as the Inquisition or 
the Gestapo do sometimes make men worse than they are? True, 
many reforms are inspired by cupidity, but sometimes they 
accomplish good ends, and, for instance, stop negroes from 
being flogged to death. True, our descendants may hold totally 
different ideals from our own and our pious plans to ensure 
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their good may turn out to be useless; but is it not good when 
one generation curbs its whims and follies deliberately to pass 
on an inheritance to the future? Custom may sometimes be a 
better guide to conduct than a self-consciously elaborated form 
of action designed to better the world; but certain customs, 
such as the custom of suttee, are not, one would hope, sacro- 
sanct. We may be the sport of our grandchildren for having 
fought self-righteous wars; yet is every battle from Marathon 
to the Marne ludicrous, which was fought by people who 
thought their own way of life better than those of their enemies 
and fought to preserve it? Too high hopes should not be set on 
politics, but are we, in the famous last sentence of the book to 
‘Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted’, to 
abandon all hope of improving our situation ? St John had some 
remarks to make on the Laodiceans. 

But leaving aside the implications in this argument for 
politics or for history (which Mr Isaiah Berlin has recently 
powerfully criticized), let us return to the question of how it 
affects our view of people. Professor Butterfield writes: 


The historian cannot say whether Napoleon or Hitler made 
the most of the opportunities which heaven gave to each of 
them. He cannot decide which of these men is better or worse 
in the eyes of eternity. What history does is rather to uncover 
man’s universal sin. 


Most of us, however, cannot wait for eternity; and is it so 
impossible to deduce that Napoleon did some good public 
actions, Hitler hardly one? If all distinctions between people 
are to be abolished, history becomes impossible to write and 
saints disappear into the great ruck of sinners. Praise and dis- 
approval are essential terms which make historical descriptions 
intelligible, and in fact Professor Butterfield employs them when 
he writes, ‘ If you are a Hitler, you may arrogantly decide. . . .’ 
Indeed it would be odd were this not so. At all times men have 
used words to distinguish one quality or person from another. 
Historians, such as Thucydides, renowned for their dispas- 
sionate analyses, quickly reveal their ‘vision of life’ when placed 
under the microscope of the historian of thought. The micro- 
scope reveals not merely how the writer believed the world of 
men and events moves and has its being, but also what he 
considered important, significant, admirable and sound. 

This reluctance to judge other human beings is, of course, a 
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merit. Those who enjoy judging others are seldom attractive 
and we have a name for them. We call them prigs. Prigs are 
people who have finished the process of understanding too 
early and who rush gleefully to the second process of judgement. 
Prigs are people who have a ready-made standard of measure- 
ment and, like Procrustes, fit experience to it by cutting off its 
head or legs. Prigs go by rule of thumb, prigs fail to understand 
where human beings are placed because they are so ready to 
set them in their place. We dislike an author who asserts his 
judgement too forcibly because we feel that he has not consi- 
dered carefully enough the total situation which he is studying, 
because he has determined to impose his own view of what life 
ought to be upon it. The determination to judge overwhelms 
the need to understand, discriminate and appreciate. We 
immediately doubt whether the moralist has fully understood 
the complexity of the human beings whom he is judging. We 
remember the theme which runs through the great Russian 
novelists that to judge others is a worse sin than those they have 
committed; we remember old Prince Bolkonsky screaming at 
his son, ‘He has passed judgement . . . he has passed judgement,’ 
when his son tells him that his relations with his daughter’s 
companion are the cause of all his difficulties with his 
daughter. 

Yet we should also be suspicious of this argument. We should 
also recall that of all systems which most effectively remove the 
need for any effort on the part of the individual to judge 
between right and wrong is Marxism. There, judgement merely 
becomes the faculty of perceiving when men are acting in 
accordance with a predestined historical development. And we 
should also be misled if we did not realize that the most impres- 
sive system of all which provides an explanation and a method 
for judging the individual soul is dogmatic Christianity. It 
provides an explanation of the past, an analysis of the present 
and a prognosis of the future; and if it no longer in its own terms 
explains how the natural world works — having abandoned the 
details of this description to the scientists — it explains how man 
relates to it and gives the description a moral significance, 
When it judges individuals it takes into account not merely 
their conduct and outward behaviour, but the unexpressed 
motives of the agent as well. They are judged according to the 
dogmas of the churches, which assume that every dogma can 
be reconciled with every other and that truth is a seamless 
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garment; and naturally it claims to be the sole arbiter in any 
discussion about people. 

It was not always dogmatic. The Christianity of the primitive 
Church was a way of life in a small community and merely 
asked whether behaviour corresponded to ‘the custom of the 
Lord’. But within a few generations when those who had known 
the Apostles and the early converts had died, the standard of 
measurement, as was inevitable, became a code; a code which 
could be preached to the unconverted in lands far from Pales- 
tine, a code composed of Pauline doctrine and Greek philo- 
sophy mixed with part of the Jewish law, a code which formed 
part of dogmatic theology. Christianity became a method for 
judging people. It was flexible, it combined mercy with con- 
demnation, compassion with severity, and the hope of redemp- 
tion with the certainty of sin. Goodness was possible because 
man was made in God’s image, but wickedness was inevitable 
after the Fall. Man was predestined to sin but Grace could turn 
him to goodness. Hierarchies of goodness and wickedness were 
established; there were the saints and the beatified and the 
venerable, there were stages in Purgatory and circles in Hell in 
the same way that hierarchies of angels existed in Heaven. 
Men were enjoined to imitate Christ and strive to make them- 
selves perfect, even though this was an unattainable ideal; and 
they were comforted by the text that in their Father’s house 
were many mansions. Later in the seventeenth century a for- 
midable science of conduct, called casuistry, was established. 
In it conduct was abstracted, typical situations and actions 
analysed and the correct Christian conduct or solution set 
forth. Was it legitimate to assassinate an heretical monarch? 
How many. times a day should a man love God — or rather 
what was the minimum amount of adoration necessary to 
ensure his salvation? Casuistry has fallen now on evil days; her 
name is never mentioned.* Yet the situation remains the same. 
Dogmatic Christianity lays down what Christians should or 
should not do. They may not murder . . . and according to 
some communions they may not divorce or use birth control. 
Dogmatic Christianity allows no man to take credit for his good 
acts since he is good merely by God’s grace; and goodness in 


* Those who denounce modern ethical philosophers for offering a stone 
of analysis instead of living bread are, however, as often as not hankering 
after a casuistical exegesis which would show what conduct is or is not 
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any one department of life should act as a spur to enable him 
to see how vile is his behaviour and nature in other departments. 


* * * * 


NLY the most crusted rationalists deny that this compre- 

hensive vision of human nature is impressive. But is it satis- 
fying? Does it take into account all that we know of human 
behaviour and human beings and does it make commendable 
judgements about them? And is there any rival which can 
claim to tell us more? 

There is, and it generally goes by the unsatisfying name of 
humanism: unsatisfying because the word has meant different 
things at different times, and because it suggests a creed whereas 
the humanist has no creed. Its great text is homo sum: humani nil 
a me alienum puto. Its bible is literature, and its.exegetical works 
range from criticism and biography to the social sciences. Be- 
tween literature and dogmatic Christianity exists an antagon- 
ism, sometimes open, sometimes veiled, but always latent: open 
when the Roman Church, for example, places books upon the 
Index, veiled when Mr T. S. Eliot finds Dante’s achievement 
more impressive and satisfying for him than that of Shakespeare. 
Literature unsettles the mind. It is continually saying: “This is 
what life is like, these are emotions which human beings feel, 
this is what makes them behave as they do: is it not odd — or 
tragic — or startling — or incomprehensible according to your 
notions?’ The characters which appear in plays or novels and 
the emotions which poets describe are so unique, intense and 
variegated, that they shake the haphazard notions or the 
precise articulated structure — for instance, of dogmatic religion 
— through which most of us conceive human nature and by 
which we judge it. And even if we dismiss these creatures and 
emotions as illusions, puppets, phantoms of the imagination, 
even if we proclaim that literature is not ‘like life’, we can 
hardly dismiss their creators. Here we see before us men and 
women who exhibit a great variety of ways of looking at life, 
here we are aware that there is not one, but an infinite number 
of ways of regarding human beings, here we behold through the 
eyes of creative artists different visions of the world which may 
be compared and of which some may be judged more profound 
or comprehensive or consistent than others, but can hardly be 
reconciled or compiled into a single system. Literature has the 
faculty of upsetting our neat moral judgements and substituting 
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new ones for them. It adds to our experience and makes us 
realize how limited it is. By creating the illusion that we are in 
contact, with the creatures of the poet’s or novelist’s imagina- 
tion, literature enables us to experience lives other than our 
own. 

So in a less dramatic way does biography. The biographer is 
faced at the outset with the problem of judgement. How is he 
to regard his subject? How is he to measure his achievements, 
estimate his weaknesses and his attraction, in what light is he to 
regard his actions and development? And when we speak of a 
distorted biography we generally mean not merely that the 
author has twisted facts but that he has measured the man 
against an inappropriate standard of judgement or — as was so 
often true of the Victorian biography — has concealed certain 
qualities or quirks in order to paint a portrait which will be in 
harmony with the background which the author thinks fitting. 
Moreover, when we consider a man we must bring appropriate 
standards of measurement to the task. When we consider that 
admirable, humane, unbigoted cleric, Sydney Smith, we may 
agree that he was one of the greatest of English humourists. A 
sensible man, yes. A good clergyman? Possibly But a saint, or 
a man of profound wisdom, or deep emotion, or strong will, or 
masterful political sagacity, certainly not. Yet it would be 
thought odd to take that genial figure to task for lacking these 
qualities. Furthermore, the trite saying that a man has the 
defects of his merits, should prohibit biographers from demand- 
ing that their subjects should be paragons of all the virtues. 

This is, of course, recognized by many believers in dogmatic 
Christianity. Yet those who hold such beliefs are continually 
being forced into the position of criticising human beings for 
not being that which by no possible method of planning their 
lives they could be; or for not changing themselves so radically 
that their present good qualities would disappear and be 
replaced by some others — probably imperfectly — which the 
critic deems ‘superior. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century our conception of what individuals are has expanded 
vastly. For then it was that the old schemes, whether religious 
or rational, of categorizing human beings fell apart. Individuals 
began to be seen no longer in terms of types and humours or to 
be set in a metaphysical structure which implied that they were 
all tending towards some single ideal. The Romantics disco- 
vered the diversity of human beings and ideals; the unique 
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individual, the unique experience became for them the remark- 
able phenomenon of life. And though at the same time the 
social sciences, which treat men as abstract comparable entities, 
began to develop rapidly, they multiplied and broke into 
smaller and separate units, into psychology, economics, anthro- 
pology, and the different branches of sociology as if to empha- 
size that human behaviour can be viewed from many angles, 
not simply from one. The success of the novel also helped to 
recast our ideas about people, and at the end of the century 
clinical psycho-analysis provided a formidable case history of 
unconscious motives and springs in human behaviour. 

Literature, criticism and the social sciences have not rendered 

dogmatic Christianity meaningless. On the contrary, they have 
explained most powerfully what it is like to be a believer, what 
his doubts, difficulties, triumphs and ecstasies can be, and why 
many men and women passionately desire and need this 
particular kind of reassurance and explanation of life. But they 
exhibit such belief as one of a number of ways of living, and the 
novelists, in- particular, have shown what conflicts arise between 
this and other visions of life. And not only does modern human- 
ism treat belief in dogmatic religion merely as one way of 
regarding life; it suggests that its postulates are likely to produce 
ruinously wrong judgements about human nature and 
behaviour. 

Ruinously wrong in that dogmatic religion postulates a single 
ideal towards which the whole of humanity must strive and an 
ideal in which all goods can satisfactorily be reconciled. Yet to 
the humanist, who is not floating in the backwater of eighteenth- 
century perfectionism, good ends conflict. Mercy conflicts with 
justice, order with freedom, liberty with equality, a sense of 
comedy with reverence, duties with rights, change with stability, 
and so on. Men pursue many desirable and good ends, but in 
order partially to achieve one they find that they have partially 
to abandon another. And when we think of human qualities the 
same is surely true. One quality excludes another; and indeed 
those lapidary inscriptions which claim every virtue for the de- 
parted have the reverse of their intended effect in that they 
leave no impression whatsoever of the man when he was alive. 
Dogmatic religion by insisting that all goods are reconcilable 
and have in fact been exhibited in one Person makes sense of life 
to some; to others it makes life totally incomprehensible and 
appears to be a mere juggling with words. Moreover, when we 
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are faced with the task of judging human beings, of saying 
which actions in a particular situation were right or wrong, 
which feelings good or evil, which qualities admirable or de- 
spicable, then the mystery deepens still further. The orthodox 
no doubt are the happier. They can apply the strict tenets of 
their creed or they can manceuvre more subtly as in the mazes of 
the Screwtape Letters or they can appeal to the miracle of God’s 
grace which, in Brideshead Revisited, reconciles Lord Marchmain 
to his Maker on his death-bed, after a lifetime of scepticism. 
The humanist is less certain. Every judgement is tentative, 
every conclusion about human nature can be modified, every 
attempt to form an opinion must be checked until he is con- 
vinced that he sees the man as he is in the total situation in 
which that man finds himself. He can make use of the insights 
of the social scientists and the artists and the great moralists 
who, like Jesus, questioned dogmatic systems of behaviour. He 
has no ready-made code to hand; and he cannot throw the 
business of judgement on to an historical process like the 
Marxist or bow politely towards eternity. He will not be for ever 
reaching irritably for the scales marked ‘good and bad’: he has 
only to read much modern literary criticism to see that the per- 
petual desire to weigh everything as soon as possible in these 
scales leads to puritanism and delusion. He will ask whether 
things are good of their kind and will realize that there are many 
shades of meaning in approval and disapproval; not only right 
or wrong, good and evil, but justifiable and ignoble, or worthy 
and debased, or stimulating and boring. To choose these shades 
of meaning correctly is his aim. If‘he is asked where he derives 
them from, he will reply, from his whole apprehension of what 
life is like. No doubt this is hard. No doubt he will make mis- 
takes. And perhaps his best guide in making judgements, which 
is an inescapable process in the business of thinking about any- 
thing, is that humility, which the orthodox claim to be peculi- 
arly their own, but which he can as well express when he 
murmurs: Que s¢ais-je? 
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the various secularizations of the age. If it should succeed, 

there is one result in particular which may God, in his re- 
newed authority, forfend. Literature, past or prospective, should 
not be made toconform. Since literature shows the age the impli- 
cations of its beliefs, ideas should not be imposed on either imagi- 
native writing or the appraisal of it, and general ideas should 
seldom be allowed there except, as it were, under escort. Now 
this plea has often and plangently been made. But it does not 
appear that it has everywhere been heeded or even understood. 

Though furiously heeded, I do not think for example that it 
has been fully understood in the recent polemic of the fidei de- 
fensor of the liberal rationalists, Miss Kathleen Nott.* In this 
confused drama of religion and science, of reform and counter- 
reform, the réles keep merging into one another. Which faith 
is the established one? They have always shared each other’s 
thinking in some respects, even in respects to which Miss Nott 
does not really seem alive, and that does not ease the difficulties. 
Anyway, in this setting it might be useful to see certain questions 
concerning the materials of literary creation from a slightly new 
angle, from that of the sources in a writer of the quality of 
elegance. 

Another reason why it might be useful is that it can’t be 
alleged that Mr T. S. Eliot has not diligently practised what he 
preached twenty years ago, in taking stock of the revival that 
had crystallized in his own mind. And many have modelled 
their opinions on his. ‘Literary criticism should be completed by 
criticism from a definite ethical and theological standpoint.’ 
And he enjoined Christians to read literature with ‘explicit. . . 


A RELIGIOUS revival is said to be evasively at work among 


* The Emperor’s Clothes, Heinemann, 1953. 
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theological standards’ in mind, It is the word ‘explicit’? which 


‘ must take the brunt in any discussion of these claims. 


The other week a Cambridge don set his scholarship candi- 
dates the essay ‘Is there a fate worse than death?’ Two boys 
noticed the common and phenomenal meaning of the phrase, 
while all but two boys belittled death in the light of Christian 
eschatology, thereby shocking the agnostic examiner. The exam 
was a small Belshazzar’s Feast: perhaps it is the rationalists who 
bid fair to be the dodos after all. But elsewhere the writing on 
the wall remains a bit equivocal. Mr C. S, Lewis behaved 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge as if the réle of the super- 
seded were his. 

There is a whisper of irony in the findings of that Cambridge 
exam. For of course Cambridge has blueprinted much of the 
structure of the liberal rationalist tradition and imparted to it 
features which compose an interior tradition in their own right. 
In its struggles with this confederacy of ‘Cambridge’ attitudes 
the revival has kindled issues that bear on the reading and 
writing of literature. The issues include those of agreement and 
authority. By ‘Cambridge’ I mean the purposes of free and 
thorough inquiry first avowed in the pragmatizing disciplines 
of Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen. Plainly, not all of Cambridge 
and at the same time rather more than Cambridge were 
affected by this critical bent. But there is probably a greater 
unity to the Cambridge of this era than is supposed. And, de- 
scending from the plane on which Miss Nott promotes her 
humanism, I shall presently call attention to a Cambridge tone 
which I perceive, in one or two scattered remarks. Taken to- 
gether these remarks form a comment on the multiple character 
of literary statement. 

To make a start, I would urge a continuity between these 
first thinkers and subsequent events like the maturing of King’s 
and its Bloomsbury annexe, the emergence of the literary criti- 
cal teachings of Eliot, Leavis, and Richards and some of the 
speculations which assisted Vienna to bring the English school 
of Logical Positivism into existence. This is more than a mirage 
induced by the geography which contained them all. Although 
there have been plenty of internal feuds, and although these 
shared interests afford houseroom to some very dissimilar 
minds, they do embody specific agreements and co-operations 
which, when resorted to for diverse kinds of aid, become effect- 
ive as a tradition. Furthermore, it is typical of them that they 
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should now and then proceed tacitly and even unconsciously, 
at levels of instructed feeling. Indeed, a matter which some of 
them have agreed about is the part of feeling in thought, the 
scarcely less than inscrutable manner, for instance, in which a 
poem changes the general ideas by which it is attracted into 
something intrinsic to itself. The intensified use to which they 
have put the word ‘sensibility’ is a manifestation of this interest. 

This tradition, then, is a working generalization on my part. 
These notes will test it briefly, so as to approach their main 
subject through it, as literature tests the beliefs dear to its age. 
The subject is in\a sense this very testing process, the double or 
ambivalent presence in literary criticism and creation of 
generalization and law. I mean by ‘ambivalent’ that the 
writer’s position with regard to all conceptual influence oscil- 
lates to and fro, and in quite a baffling rhythm. 

Miss Nott also makes this plea — that principles should be 
gauged in action — by asking for ‘truer ideas’ in criticism, for 
ideas ‘closer to experience’. There, however, and in several 
sequences of her book, she herself stiffens the notion of exper- 
ience into a golden and primal absolute overlaid with morbid 
conceptualization. She is at her vigorous best when asserting the 
traditions of science, and at her crudest when dealing with 
practical literary affairs. But, since her book is about a line of 
neo-scholastic writers, to this extent she is committing the sin of 
abstractness herself. She does not appear to realize how ingeni- 
ously the sensibility of anyone born now must be conditioned 
by hundreds of years of Christianity. On the subject of poetry 
this is a serious inadequacy. Like the boys with the examinee’s 
fine flair for both the ideal meaning and the one easiest to 
enlarge on, and like most of those taking part on both sides 
in this drama, she is a good deal less ‘inductive’ in her method 
(on this subject at least) than she says we should all be. She does 
stress that the schoolman and the examinee in each of us should 
be curbed by a care for ‘minute particulars’. But she does not 
sufficiently acknowledge the nature of Eliot’s double réle, nor 
how little in one sense general ideas or the side one is on count 
in literature. 

One does not have to be an idolater to feel dissatisfaction with 
some of her book. The terms she writes in can expose the wiles 
of Miss Dorothy Sayers but cannot explain Eliot’s distinction as 
a writer, to which she none the less responds. One of her reac- 
tions is to force herself to disparage certain of his poems. Her 
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attacks are at times somewhat bull-like; at times too the china 
in the shop is windmills, at which it is idle for her to tilt. That 
is, whatever’ beliefs a writer of fiction may profess off-duty, it is 
only when they inhabit his expressed vision as his that they 
should be examined as important. Her bull even profanes 
Eliot’s rose garden and she takes passages of the Four Quartets to 
task for being ‘abstract’, for relying on a defunct poetic conven- 
tion, which relies in turn on a metaphysical vagary. How much 
trust can be put in the theory of someone whose practice is 
capable of furnishing such an account of the very personal 
adaptation by a great poet of an image and a use of imagery 
native to the poetry of the language? Eliot wrote in Little 
Gidding: 

From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 

Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 

Where you must move in measure, like a dancer. 


The grand context of all four philosophical poems can alone 
give their proper meaning to these lines. ‘Exasperated’ com- 
bines with quite concrete evocations throughout the poems (like 
the nearby ‘disfigured street’) to radiate a tone, which is wholly 
Eliot’s, to ideas of modern spiritual dearth which are wholly his 
too. By constructive meditation on the implications of eternity 
the poems create their own concept, as a psychologist has pointed 
out. And one has no more to be a Christian to appreciate them 
than one has to be an oriental quietist to appreciate these lines 
of Yeats, in which another fire burns, testifying also to eternity: 

O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall . . . 
The poetic environment makes the ‘immortal longings’ of the 
two poets strikingly different, however. One thing they do have 
in common is that they query Miss Nott’s really somewhat dog- 
matic assumption that most English poets have been embryo 
humanists. One need not be an obscurantist to decline a world 
swept bare of myth as charged and versatile as this. 

The conclusion is that she is not a literary critic. And the fact 
that the best literary critics have been the slowest as a rule to 
vend theories of literature does not impair one’s conviction that 
what general remarks they do let drop are those to be trusted 
most. Another conclusion is that good critical practice is in the 
nature of an induction, which, confronting each work in its 
uniqueness, makes its judgement in the form advocated by Dr 
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Leavis, “This is so, is it not?’ Eventually certain laws may occur 
or certain prior laws of a moral cast may be ratified. 

Her view, then, of the concurrences of feeling and thought 
in poetry is faulty. If the novelist sets out to record what he 
notices, part of his perspective obviously enough is what people 
imagine, the illusions whereby they communicate. Since the 
writer is not just antennez, what he himself dreams and credits is 
of a piece with their imaginings and becomes the structure of 
the work. The work is as unique as the human being, so that its 
relation to objective truth is (pace Miss Nott) a secondary con- 
sideration. The objects which artist and critic study must reci- 
procally criticize their preconceptions. This Eliot did not em- 
phasize enough in 1934. There is no avoiding some image of 
tension in describing the process. Tension, or ambivalence. If 
there is no tension, no criticism of the critic, as perhaps in the 
case of a very devout Christian, he can hardly be said to -be 
reading the text. It follows that the critic’s stock-in-trade should 
consist just as much of argued and ordered preferences in the 
form of novels and plays as of generalized moral attitudes. 

In the questioning to which the old dualism of thought and 
feeling has been submitted in this century, and by which they 
have become for many purposes a unity, a voice belongs to the 
Cambridge tradition. Here the Cambridge tone is more than 
usually definite. Lord Keynes wrote in a memoir that he and 
his friends ‘were at an age when our beliefs influenced our be- 
haviour.’ There is nothing earth-shaking in that by itself. But it 
may not be perverse when he then speaks of the ‘habits of feel- 
ing’ formed in that Edwardian circle to discern in the phrase a 
partial foreshadowing of Eliot’s dictum, published after the 
First World War, that ‘a thought to Donne was an experience.’ 
To my ear the one phrase now hovers as a mild overtone to the 
other, an overtone registering that part of the Cambridge 
tradition which has been singled out. This dictum and the at- 
tendant theory of the ‘dissociation of sensibility’ came, to the 
literary world at least, as a discovery. People have talked as if 
the dissociation were of the order of an epidemic, while his re- 
mark was in fact a profitable generalization. And all this might 
be thought of as being, if tenuously, the literary counterpart 
of the inquiries culminating in Ryle’s Concept of Mind. 

Now the ideas that have been invoked so far, of uniqueness, 
of the nature of literary and associated thought, of the tension 
involved in creative agreement, are interdependent; and they 
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distil an attitude towards authority in literature. Bishop Butler’s 
saying, ‘Everything is what it is and not another thing,’ chosen 
by Moore as an epigraph for his Principia Ethica, might serve as 
one for these Cambridge interests. It might also recall, perti- 
nently, the notions of individual freedom at the centre of Mill’s 
liberalism. At any rate, the church and party which can rebuke 
Graham Greene and Sartre for devolution discredit their own 
conception of how a writer is to ‘create’. ; 

On the other hand, there is the need for law, well represented 
in that classical statement of law’s ambivalence, Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure. Dr Johnson’s. excellent confidences as a 
critic emanated from his religious sentiments and were con- 
trolled by his regard for the classics. But his criticism was not 
‘deductive’. He could break the law in the face of triumphant 
local evidence, which ‘modified his sensibility’, in the face, he 
explained, of ‘nature’. The scientist who does not expect all 
relevant phenomena to fit the model he has prepared is in much 
the same situation. Johnson’s definition of wit, that it was both 
‘natural and new’, is a version of the rhythms in which authors 
may agree and disagree with their readers’ preconceptions. 
Authority needs devolution as the artist needs tradition. No 
wonder then that a Bible is needed by many now as well as a 
law: the agnostic may envy those who can domicile themselves 
head first in a traditional code and book. Thus it is possible to 
see people leaning so in recent years on the output of a re- 
spected literary critic. Though it may be neither encyclopaedic 
in scope nor encyclical in tone, the whole moral standard im- 
plicit in it may also be passed on to admirers. 

Late in life Henry James came to the decision that he had 
‘always unconsciously pragmatized’. (And when one remembers 
Eliot’s tribute to James, that he had ‘a mind so fine that no idea 
could violate it,’ one might ask what this constitutes if not some 
criticism of his own eventual traits as a cultural historian.) Here 
too we may refer to Eliot’s magnificent analysis in the twenties 
of how a writer must labour to bring himself into a personal re- 
lation with the traditions of his literature. These two declara- 
tions, of James and Eliot, enact the same rhythms of ‘belonging’ 
and dissent. For, of course, tradition may be defined in terms of 
agreement. 

And agreement can sometimes be elegance. These notes 
might be helped by a final glance at what we may be meaning 
when we call a writer elegant. The word has come to be 
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ambiguous often and therefore to be a wild word of either disdain 
or commendation in the literary faction of the present day. But, 
although some consistency of use would be pleasant, if it is 
treated entirely as prettiness some troubles of definition will 
accrue, owing to what remains of its serious heredity. It was of 
elegance as prettiness or pose that Einstein was thinking when 
he said, ‘If you are out to describe the truth, leave elegance to 
the tailor.’ 

What can be said is that we attribute the idea of a certain 
organizational strictness to almost all modes of literary elegance. 
There must be a discipline, though concealed in grace or ease, 
to tend the representation of experience in the novel or poem. 
But one ambiguity to begin with is that Jane Austen’s order and 
scruple are still sometimes bracketed by this name with Byron’s 
poetic largesse. Clearly no single definition will cover all the pos- 
sibilities of the word, and the sort of definition that encircles 
Jane Austen and the clothes of the Regency dandy would not 
be worth having. Nevertheless, one can say that in literature 
this discipline often withers into an elegance of trimmings in 
which only its ghost persists in an empty or conventional regu- 
larity. The literary concept was worked hardest in Augustan 
Rome or in the eighteenth-century London which in this re- 
spect sought to emulate Augustan Rome. In both places it 
emerged as the social standard in action in individual lives, and 
went on as also the stabilizing virtues of society in the literary 
work. It contained accordingly an element of willing or inad- 
vertent propaganda. 

More than most such terms, literary elegance lives a close 
neighbour to its social analogy and has invariably been a rela- 
tionship term which fixes the position of the writer in his group. 
It is not now a literary absolute but an auxiliary feature which 
becomes praiseworthy or not in relation to the moral content 
which it helps to denote. To say that Mr E. M. Forster’s A 
Passage to India, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Present Laughter by 
Noel Coward, are elegant is not to describe them as either good 
or bad. This was not the case when Johnson wrote his poets’ 
lives, or Horace the Ars Poetica. These authors lived in a smaller 
state and contemplated a narrower and more vital unity than 
is feasible in this age. The classical phases were points at which 
a high level of agreement had been attained. And with the idea 
of agreement the argument joins the writer’s needs and freedoms 
as previously discussed. 
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So the relationship between the elegant individual and those 
who guarantee his poise for him is one of solidarity, and some- 
times of superiority besides. The sociologist tells us that more 
activity than we are conscious of is devoted to safeguarding the 
group. Superiority, the sensation of being at an advantage in 
one’s general group, fastens on the insolence of elegance, which 
in such hands can readily dwindle into the chic or the select. 
Noel Coward’s plays are an amusing illustration. He makes deft 
fun of bourgeois ethics and so diverts the smart set for whom he 
writes as their representative, and to which many of the middle 
classes aspire, thereby accounting for the popularity in the 
provinces of his ironies at their expense. 

One fact at any rate about all elegance is that it expects 
assent and exploits it. The confidence it releases permits the 
individual and the writer to be happy and graceful. In 1939 
Auden wrote: 
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The enlightenment driven away, 

The habit-forming pain, 

Mismanagement and grief: 

We must suffer them all again. 
His manner and mannerisms can frequently signify a measure 
of elegance. This image of ‘the habit-forming pain’, dense with 
drugs and neurasthenia, seems geared to appeal to the circles, 
widening outwards indefinitely from the friends for whom he 
wrote exclusively at times, of those interested in such things 
then as well as in politics. The straggling verse movement, 
though, belies this confidence a little; as if through a microscope, 
what we are seeing is the slide of an elegance half developed. 

The job of elegance is spokesmanlike. Mr Forster’s tone is to 

a telling degree the outcome of great friendships in King’s and 
Bloomsbury, from which position — a position deeply inward 
with the Cambridge tradition as construed here — he could 
scan the attitudes of the English community surrounding them. 
Moreover, elegant and good authors assent so as to be able also 
to dissent. Dissent either from some of the attitudes of their own 
group or from those of a larger group surrounding theirs. The 
latter is virtually the modern writer’s antagonism to the state. 
All the while it is the assent which is the essential factor in ele- 
gance. And it is the quality of the dissent which accords it a 
considerable proportion of its moral worth. In Racine’s plays 
we have been taught to distinguish between the sure and regular 
versification, which goes to represent his acquiescence in the 
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social code of his age, and the strong irrational and anti-social 
emotions, his sympathy with which is decisive in the imagery of 
his drama. The reason why a good deal of rhetoric is elegant lies 
in the speaker’s exploiting awareness from the inside of his 
audience’s responses. Rhetoric is something of a preaching to 
the converted. 

Language being a means of inter-communication, elegance 
has roots which reach down into all language. To say anything 
to anybody agreement and verbal formule are necessary. Even- 
tually elegance itself can occur. The scientific view would be to 
the effect that elegance, following fast in the footsteps of 
economy, will be welcome. But the strange ‘grace’ of some good 
writers is not of that kind. These sketchy equations might be 
assembled: moral order will produce formal order, but that 
won’t produce grace unless they are invested with the evidences 
of a group consent. One may sense a connection between ‘the 
consent and the grace, but the one thing one knows about it is 
that it nowhere engages the scientist’s aims. 

And how does this issue pose itself in current literary con- 
tention? There are two sides, very broadly speaking, of which 
the first, of a nostalgic and reactionary temper, has revived it 
as almost the.absolute it was in the orthodox past. (Part of this 
set seems a connoisseur in revivals.) In practice this means that 
the urgent, rough, rigorous and individualistic are discouraged. 
D. H. Lawrence is not popular. Norman Douglas is. An un- 
gainly accuracy is equally discountenanced. They object to the 
idea, ably vindicated by Miss Nott, that in talking about litera- 
ture an objectivity and a precision like the scientist’s are in 
place. This is the blurring elegance against which Einstein was 
speaking. It draws much of its charm from being a prerogative 
of the leisured classes, and it is far from the elegance to which 
a political writer like Orwell, who will act explicitly as spokes- 
man, may fitfully be entitled. It is notable that many of those, 
from Horace to Henry James, whom they nominate as elegant 
cultivated their grace on unearned incomes. 

James is more than he figures as in this view. Like Pope, he 
activates his conversance with the society he moved in as a type 
of the socialite into a hard evaluation of it. He grasped the 
worldliness of one of his characters in sentences which are true 
of all believers in spurious elegances. ‘He always had an eye for 
effect. And his effects were deeply calculated. They were pro- 
duced by no vulgar means, but the motive was vulgar as the art 
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was great.’ In its pattern of firm and subtle appeals that is the 
most elegant formulation I-know of. And the famous Jamesian 
teaching about the ‘controlling grace’ of a successful novel (to 
discipline observed life with the moral imagination is to pro- 
duce this grace) contains, with the passionate gravity of the 
quotation, the best definition of the best elegance that will very 
well be found. 

The only qualification I should like to make of the second 
group’s view is that in deposing elegance as they have silently 
done, and in shifting its nobler part to ‘urbanity’, they have 
made the new word creak under its honorific load and caused 
some misunderstanding in the critical forum. Their view is, 
however, consistent. And certainly, if Eliot’s desideratum, 
adopted by many of this group, were realized, ‘the common 
pursuit of true judgement’ would give rise to a high rate of 
elegance. I had better add that I consider there are certain 
members of the Scrutiny group who have written an extremely 
elegant prose, for reasons themselves definitive of a type of 
elegance. My definition as a whole has been framed to admit 
the possibility of a tough elegance — which is a property of 
Donne’s sonnets, for instance. These the second side in this 
question would oppose to the tinkling elegances of the Italianate 
sonneteering fashions. Some of them might explain that the 
content of a statement is altogether identified with how it is 
expressed, but in the shallower elegances the how has exhausted 
the what. For critical purposes, meaning is what is present to 
more minds than one. If one can say more or less than one 
seems to, some elegance is well nigh a device for saying less. 
The how and the what crazily dissociated, the cheaper elegances 
will exist as mere pretty ghosts. 

Does the effort to be elegant entail a displacement of other 
more valuable resources of literary power? The later eighteenth 
century, in reaction, suspected so. That romantic individualist 
the Ettrick Shepherd once proposed to edit a magazine. Sir 
Walter Scott wryly asked if he wished to rival Addison and Dr 
Johnson. ‘My papers may not be sae elegant,’ the shepherd 
replied, ‘but I hope to make them mair original.’ By way of 
answer one might reflect that in no sense can Shakespeare at 
his best be described as Shakespeare at his most elegant. The 
nearer the writer converges on the private world of the mystic 
the more impracticable elegance becomes. But it is here that 
many of the most highly prized works in our literature are to be 
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encountered. The Four Quartets is one. Lawrence, too, is not 
elegant because, preaching as he was to the radically uncon- 
verted, he had to create his own assent (‘by which he might be 
judged’). But, as so much of literature is social in its intent, a 
substantial elegance has continually been an attribute of great 
writers. I say ‘has been’ because I sometimes think it is slowly 
disappearing. This may even be a sign that, still more slowly, 
the art of literature itself is beginning to decay. What I have 
been trying to insist is that, whether or not a further primacy 
of religious standards would be kind to literature, no variety of 
dogmatism will ensure for it a living course. 

Agreement is what literature thrives on. From it comes the 
idea of tradition, which empowers creative minds to do work 
that is both natural and new. And from it comes elegance, 
which assists in conveying the tradition, and which has forms 
which should be ‘left to the tailor’ and forms which should be 
retained. In difficult rhythms, the writer agrees and disagrees, 
and so does his critic. If religion is returning, let us hope it will 
not re-assume, however delicately, the magisterial functions 
which characterized it at some periods in the past. These 
rhythms are easy to disturb. It would be a pity if any fresh 
authoritarian restraints were put on life and thought in a world 
in which it does not seem, as it is, that such restraints will be 


unknown. 
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; Cambridge Poetry 


Hugh Sykes Davies 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 


about Cambridge poetry here. But a more careful second 

glance revealed the difficulty of deciding whether there is 
any such thing. The place is full of young men actively engaged 
in becoming literate, and of older ones among whom the pro- 
portion of literates is relatively high. Between them they pro- 
duce annually a very large amount of verse. Some of it is pub- 
lished, in separate volumes, in university periodicals, in college 
magazines; some is read by the authors in the Senate House ‘on 
the day fixed for the Recitation of Prize Exercises.’ Some is read 
in typescript by friends. Some is deposited in college libraries 
with the instruction that it is not to be read for fifty years. Put 
end to end, the lines of verse written here every year would prob- 
ably reach as far as Oxford; some deserves to get as far as that, 
much, not so far, a little even farther. But, whatever its merits 
may be, most of this verse could just as well have been written 
anywhere else. It is composed in Cambridge because those who 
write it happen to live in Cambridge, but it bears no distinctive 
mark of its place of origin. If it bears any distinctive mark at all 
(and most of it doesn’t) it is the mark of the individual. And this 
is true especially of the better writers, who may perhaps be 
‘Cambridge poets’ for a time.in their youth, but who grow out of 
it later and become themselves. A very long catalogue of books 
and names might be made, taking into the reckoning all the 
poetry known to have been written in Cambridge in the last few 
decades. But there seems to be no point at all in making it, for 
it could do no more than illustrate the dismal truth that it takes 
several scores of bad poets to make one good poet. 

On the other hand, there have been from time to time short- 
ish periods when groups of young poets, headed by one or two 
of real ability, have succeeded in catching the attention of their 
own generation and arousing a benevolent interest both among 
their elders and in the world at large, which for a season thinks 


A: first glance it seemed appropriate to say something 
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of them as an embodiment of ‘Cambridge poetry’. It is perhaps 
worth noting the succession of these periods in recent years, 
though of the first-I write with great hesitation because it fell 
outside my own experience, and of the rest with the warning 
that because they fell within my experience my view of them is 
no doubt very personal and partial. 

The first period is that which might be called the Cambridge 
wing of the Georgian edifice, and its leaders were Rupert 
Brooke and Frances Cornford. It was not different in essence 
from other Georgian poetry, and it seems to have been written 
with the more or less unconscious assumption that no radical 
changes were needed in the general style of English poetry :- 
that it was entirely proper to go on working in the tradition that 
flowed on from the Romantics through the nineteenth century. 
It was poetry that, without being distinctively Wordsworthian, 
could hardly have existed without Wordsworth. It paid much 
attention to ‘Nature’, often in some detail, with ‘the eye on the 
object’, and it linked with these observations thoughts and feel- 
ings about life and love and death. And, since its writers lived in 
Cambridge, this sometimes gave it a definite though superficial 
local colour. The obvious and notorious example is Brooke’s 
poem about the old vicarage at Grantchester. But it has been 
made what it is by the obstinate determination of readers to re-' 
gard it in this light. In fact, it is mainly a macaronic piece, and 
Brooke was no hearty admirer of the Cambridge landscape :— in 
the poem he avoids it with some ingenuity and confines himself 
to the names of the villages round about. He once wrote to a 
friend that he was not at all keen to come up for his second year 
‘and laugh and talk with those old dull people on that airless 
plain.’ Frances Cornford has a much more deeply rooted feeling 
for the place itself, no doubt because she was not, like Brooke 
and the other ‘Cambridge poets’, a chance immigrant, but born 
into one of the great Cambridge families. This poem of hers 
expresses one of the possible local moods much better than 
anything in Brooke: 


O grasses wet with dew, yellow fallen leaves, 
Smooth-shadowed waters Milton loved, green banks, 
Arched bridges, rooks, and rain-leaved willow-trees, 
Stone, serious familiar colleges, 

For ever mine. 

The figure of a scholar carrying back 
Books to the library — absorbed, content, 
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Seeming as everlasting as the elms 

Bark-wrinkled, puddled round their roots, the bells, 
And the far shouting in the football fields. 

The same since I was born, the same to be 

When all my children’s children grow old men.* 


This poem, incidentally, illustrates the general movement 
within the tradition of Wordsworth, for he too had walked a 
good deal in the Backs and had no‘ed the tendency in the dons 
to look like the old elms: 
men unscoured, grotesque 

In character, tricked out like aged trees 

Which through the lapse of their infirmity 

Gave ready place to any random seed 

That chooses to be reared upon their trunks. 


This local colour, however, is only the most superficial mark 
of Cambridge on these Georgian poets. Much less superficially 
and accidentally, they moved in harmony with the most active 
intellectual temper of the place: the temper that was most 
typical of King’s College and of which E. M. Forster and Vir- 
ginia Woolf are, in a sense, other literary results. It was made 
up of rationalism and radicalism, of enlightened optimism about 
human society, a steady hatred of violence and injustice, a culti- 
vation of all the arts, among which philosophy, ‘moral science’, 
was not the least. This temper underlies the poetry of Brooke, 
and even more that of Frances Cornford. But it seems to me to 
be a slight weakness in both that it merely underlies, that it is 
only implied, there in the background. A reader of Brooke’s 
poems would have to be very perceptive indeed to make out 
that he was an enthusiastic Fabian Socialist who spent a vaca- 
tion or two actively campaigning for the cause. 

It would, of course, be wrong with the Georgians, as with the 
other groups of ‘Cambridge poets’, to overstress their home- 
geneity of style and outlook. Though they may look to us, in a 
very general way, rather alike, they looked very different to 
each other. In 1908 Brooke wrote this to Edward Marsh: 

‘Mrs. Cornford tried to engage me in a controversy over the 
book - she and her school. They are known as the Heart-cries, 
because they believe all poetry ought to be short, simple, 
naive, and a cry from the heart, the sort of thing an inspired 


* A Glimpse. Different Days (Hogarth Press, 1928). 
+ The Prelude, 111, 542-6. 
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only child might utter if it was in the habit of posing to its 
elders. They object to my poetry as unreal, affected, complex, 
“literary,” and full of long words.’* 


This distinction was no doubt a very proper one at the time, but 
it was even more prophetic of the future. The later history of 
‘Cambridge poetry’ could quite well be analysed in these terms. 
On the one hand, there has been a good deal of personal poetry, 
simple, relying on a more or less traditional style, and upon a 
sincerity of lyrical and reflective impulse which might some- 
times be called ‘naive’. Mrs Cornford herself has gone on 
writing in this way, though in some of her latest verse there is a 
slight movement with the time, to a more ‘modern’ style. And 
there have been many others too — F. L. Lucas, George Rylands, 
Frank Kendon, and Franklyn Kidd (the only one who happens 
to be professionally engaged in that most typical of Cambridge 
pursuits, ‘natural science’). But they seem rather to be poets 
than specifically ‘Cambridge poets’. And on the other hand the 
later periods of high fashion in Cambridge poetry have followed 
Brooke — or, rather, have far outdistanced him, in being com- 
plex, ‘literary’, and full of long words. 

The change was, of course, not one confined to Cambridge. 
It was merely a local reflection of the movement lead by Eliot 
and Pound. But it was certainly intensified by local conditions. 
A Faculty of English had come into being in the late 1920’s, and 
it was bound to influence greatly the performance of local 
writers and the expectations of their readers. It is certainly no 
part of an English Faculty’s business to make young men into 
poets; it is much more its business to stop them from trying to 
be poets, and this it often does with some success. But those who 
are unstopable are none the less influenced by the methods 
which have been used to stop them, and they often reflect 
closely the literary tendencies of the Faculty. Very broadly 
and simply, these have been a constant insistence on the im- 
portance of the Elizabethans and the Metaphysicals; and as a 
consequence, not altogether deliberate, of this insistence there 
has been a lack of enthusiasm for the Romantics and their suc- 
cessors in the nineteenth century When a literary society started 
in St John’s College in 1929, search was made for its name 
among the College poets; Wordsworth was not considered to be 
the right man, and Nashe was the one chosen. And when Her- 


* Rupert Brooke, A Memoir, Edward Marsh (London, 1918). 
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bert Read, regarded as a leader of the ‘modern’ movement, 
chose to give his Clark Lectures in 1930 on Wordsworth, he 
was generally thought to be doing a very strange and paradoxi- 
cal thing. 

This Elizabethan- Metaphysical fashion naturally dominated 
the next period of ‘Cambridge poetry’ and marked it off 
sharply, at any rate in style, from the Georgians. Its most 
characteristic writer was beyond any doubt William Empson. 
His poetry has even less of the superficial local colouring than 
that of Brooke: his sole reference to the Cambridge landscape is 
this: 

The creepiness of Cambridge scenery, 

In the same way, consists in having trees, 

And never, from any view-point, looking ‘wooded,’ - 
What once was virgin forest, in safe hands. 

But here the opposite disorder charms; 

What was planned as airy and wide open space 
Grown cramped, seems stifled here under traditions, 
(Traditor), their chosen proportions lost. . . * 


But in all other ways he seemed, at the time (and in retrospect 
too) to be exactly and admirably the expression of the time, as 
well as being almost violently himself. The literary atmosphere 
was set chiefly by I. A. Richards, whose lectures on practical 
criticism were drawing vast, almost evangelical audiences and 
educating them in the reading of ‘difficult’ poetry, in the 
understanding of images in which intellectual and emotive ele- 
ments were fused. Empson was able to give this fashion a 
creative turn, partly because he just happened to be able to do 
it, but partly, perhaps, because he had read mathematics (very 
creditably) before he took the English Tripos. “Long words’ and 
scientific notions that others had to garner carefully and consci- 
ously for their images to him came entirely naturally: they were 
familiar to him not merely because he wanted to use them in 
poetry — he used them because they were already familiar. And 
the impact of his poetry was strengthened by his criticism, for 
preliminary studies of the book that later came out as Seven 
Types of Ambiguity were being published in the same magazines 


* Sleeping Out in the Cloister. The Venture, June, 1930. Amateurs of 
literary comparisons may like to put this poem with Brooke’s Sleeping Out: 
Full Moon. There could hardly be wider differences in the use of a similar 
experience. 
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that published his poetry. Taken together, they established a 
powerful and coherent, if limited, literary position. 

So much was clear on the surface. But there were deeper 
resonances with the spirit of the place and age that escaped 
notice, because he himself played them down, partly from what 
looked like a fastidious sense of intellectual privacy, partly 
through a habit of irony often carried to the point of manngrism. 
But he was, after all, President of the Heretics, the Cam- 
bridge society that most obviously embodied the radical- 
rationalist tradition of the pre-war days. By training and intel- 
lectual capacity, moreover, he was aware, in a much less 
dilettante manner than most of his contemporaries, of the fact 
that G. E. Moore and Wittgenstein were lecturing in the Uni- 
versity, as well as I. A. Richards. So that both his poetry and 
his criticism, though almost deceptively purely ‘literary’, moved 
in a real intellectual and moral world, clearly grasped, even 
when the grasp was ironically concealed. The most obvious out- 
ward sign of a serious concern for the conduct of life was his 
capacity for mordant social observation, for pin-pointing the 
more significant quirks and follies of human behaviour. And 
closely allied with this was a superb command of colloquial 
English, so that among the ‘difficult’ lines and the scientific 
images there were astonishing pieces of simply musical writing. 

There were other poets besides Empson, enough to support 
two magazines, The Venture, which was inclined to be traditional 
and as it were neo-Georgian, and Experiment, which was aggres- 
sively modern: it once contributed a section to Transition. Most 
of those who wrote in them have now (so far as I know) given 
up writing poetry, though they write a great deal of prose, and 
of the few that go on being poets, still fewer retain any distinctive 
mark of their Cambridge period. Ronald Bottrall, for example, 
and Kathleen Raine and J. M. Reeves all belong to this period 
of Cambridge poetry, in the merely chronological sense, but 
they are all, in different ways, so different from Empson that his 
overwhelming presence can hardly have been helpful to them: 
they seem to have become much more themselves when they 
got away from Cambridge. 

Looking back now on that period, it seems to me that there 
was one aspect of Empson’s attitude that had a powerful nega- 
tive effect and played some part in the immediate history of 
‘Cambridge poetry’ after him. His irony and apparent detach- 
ment rather discouraged straightforward commitment to the 
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political interests that were becoming so powerful at the time: 
it was the period of mass unemployment, of Manchuria, the 
sabotage of the League of Nations, the rise of Hitler. Very much 
later he added a note to his poem China which, characteristically 
in a bracket, is equally characteristic of this side of him: ‘I cut 
out an intervening verse about Russia, who is an important in- 
fluence on the country now, because it seemed no use pretend- 
ing I had anything to say about proletarianism.’ * 

‘No use pretending’ — certainly not. But it left Cambridge 
poetry at a disadvantage in the ’30’s, when the Oxford poets, 
Auden and Spender, had so much to say about proletarianism. 
So completely did they take over the forefront of poetic fashion 
that the young men in Cambridge who might otherwise have 
been followers of Empson became Oxford poets instead. Thus 
Charles Madge: 


But there waited for me in the summer morning, 
Auden, fiercely. I read, shuddered and knew 
And all the world’s stationary things 

In silence moved to take up new positions. 


The young men of that vintage who wrote poetry, then, were 
rather followers of Auden than of Empson: Empson’s own 
splendidly ribald comment was his Smack at Auden. 

But the ablest and best of them were no longer devoted to 
poetry with the same exclusiveness as before. If they wrote, it was 
in odd moments and conscious that their real business was 
direct political activity. Of this period the outstanding repre- 
sentative was John Cornford. In an article in Cambridge Left, 
1934, he joined in a controversy that had been going on some- 
where between Stephen Spender and Charles Madge about ‘the 
objective participation of the writer in the class struggle.’ Corn- 
ford accused Spender of taking up the typically ‘bourgeois’ po- 
sition of an ‘impartial observer’, and gave moderate approval to 
some formulations by Madge which demanded of the poet a 
more active participation in things. Cornford’s own theory went 
to the limit in this direction: ‘There can be no doubt that the 
future is with the revolutionary participator and not the “im- 
partial observer”, nor the romantic-utopian idealist.’ And in 
practice he also went to the limit, to death at the head of a 
machine-gun section in Spain. He wrote some poetry, and the 

* Notes to China in The Gathering Storm. Faber and Faber, 1940. 
+ New Country, Ed. Michael Roberts, Hogarth Press, 1933, p. 231. 
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poems from Spain certainly ought to be remembered; but 
Cornford himself ought to be remembered for something be- 
sides them. His personality and his death have a certain sym- 
bolic significance of their own. He was not, of course, the only 
Cambridge man who died in Spain: but no doubt Sidney was 
not the sole English casualty at Zutphen. 

Cambridge ended the ’3o’s, then, and entered the war years 
with its best energies and its most outstanding young man al- 
ready expended. The less powerful but melodious and pleasing 
poet of the time was Nicholas Moore, speaking partly in the 
Cambridge style, but more in his own, with some faint sur- 
realist whispers behind the arras. I have been told by someone 
who was an undergraduate then that at Cambridge they were 
rather conscious of not having anyone quite like Sidney Keyes 
at Oxford. 

After the war there was plenty of poetry in the town. Many 
of the returning warriors brought it up with them, already 
written. In this, as in most other things, they were more inclined 
to teach than to learn, and with good reason, for their education 
was already advanced, and by methods far more powerful than 
a university can employ. It was only when they had gone down 
that a more genuinely local revival of poetry was possible, and 
its presence was marked, in the customary manner, by the pub- 
lication of a book of Poetry from Cambridge in 1952 — the first 
volume of its kind since the two Cambridge Poeiries of 1929 and 
1930.* In it — so far as generalizations are possible — the typical 
local literary influences are still there: they are even intensified. 
The Metaphysicals and the Elizabethans are clearly still read 
with devotion. Indeed they not only furnish out some of the 
manner, they provide occasional matter too, as Thom Gunn’s 
Mirror for Poets: 


Yet the historians tell us, life meant less 

It was a violent time, and evil-smelling. 

Jonson howled ‘Hell’s a grammar-school to this’, 
But found renunciation well worth telling. 
Winnowing with his flail of comedy 

He showed coherence in society. 


There’s a certain nostalgia here, as there might well be, for it 


* The collections of 1929 and 1930 were published by the Hogarth 
Press, which also published, in 1931, a slim volume of Cambridge women’s 
poetry. Poetry from Cambridge is published by the Fortune Press. 
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would not appear that these poets find much coherence in their 
own society. It rather looks as though the intellectual temper of 
radicalism and rationalism that supported the Georgians, gave 
substance to Empson’s poetry later, and then turned to the 
passionate Communism of the ’30’s, has melted away some- 
where and that nothing has quite taken its place. There has, of 
course, been a kind of vague undogmatic religious revival 
among the young in Cambridge in recent years —- among some 
of the old too. But its traces are not to be found in this volume of 
poems. Where they touch religion, it is with a sort of nostalgic 
agnosticism, as in Gunn’s Lazarus not Raised: 


Abruptly the corpse blinked and shook his head 
Then sank again, sliding without a trace 

From sight, to take slime on the deepest bed 

Of vacancy. He had chosen to stay dead, 

The scheduled miracle did not take place. 


Nothing else changed. I saw somebody peer 
Stooping, into the oblong box of space. 

His friends had done their best: without such fear 
Without that terrified awakening glare 

The scheduled miracle would have taken place.* 


Politics too is curiously represented. While the Union generally 
votes for Tory motions, there is no positive Toryism in this 
verse. The few references to politics are rather sadly bemused — 
and again nostalgic, like this one by John Mander: 


It was always them 


It did not seem important at the time: 
We gave them pity, when they wanted gold, 
We could not help it: we were never told. 


We'd lost our glasses, so we could not see; 
We went home early from the Pantomime — 
It did not seem important at the time. 


We walked away: it was not our concern. 
There may have been some fruit upon the Tree: 
We'd lost our glasses, so we could not see. 


We could not help it: we were never told. 
We heard a shot: the guards looked very stern. 
We walked away: it was not our concern. 


* In quoting only two verses from a longer poem, I do it wrong. But the 
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We could not help it: we were never told. 

We think there were some rumours of a crime, 
We'd lost our glasses, so we could not see. 

We walked away: it was not our concern. 

The streets were dark and it was very cold. 

It did not seem important at the time. 


And here and there, mingled with these bewilderments, is 
something of that more widely prevalent nostalgia that hankers 
after elegance, archaic dandyism - a touch of Teddy-boy 
poetry, nicely done in this portrait by John Coleman: 


Mrs Lucretia Dax 
And if you say her thoughts are butterflies, 
Yellowing here and there white garden walls, 
And if you say her hands visit her eyes 
Like withered maiden ladies paying calls, 
And if you say her blue-veined throat tells lies 
Of beaux and furbelows, ancestral halls 
Where Patti sang for supper, her surprise 
Will be the brushwork on originals. 


Because this lady, blackened like a knife, 

Had silver once, and cannot quite forget it, 
Because this lady paid her rent on life 

Long years ago and cannot now sub-let it, 

Do not neglect her utterly: a wife, 

She both gave pleasure, and knew where to get it. 


This proneness to various kinds of nostalgia, to the deliber- 
ately drab exploration of disappointment, disillusionment and 
‘lostness’ is perhaps inevitable in a place that has, for the time 
being, slackened its moral and intellectual tone, compromised 
away the radical-rational temper that was its last positive and 
effective achievement. In a city of many and faintly lost causes, 
where the most noticeable spire is a ghastly nightmare of a thing 
belonging to a Catholic Church somewhere up by the station, 
these young men are at least being honest about their situation: 
‘they were never told’. 


- 
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An 
FEconomist’s Challenge 


Robin Marris 
Fellow of King’s College. 


short notice, to contribute to a number in which the majority 

of the articles are concerned with philosophy and religion. 
An Oxford economist, educated in the tradition of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics, would no doubt do better; but a Cam- 
bridge economist (I speak for myself) can be notoriously un- 
concerned about ‘Life’, by which I mean the deeper ethic of the 
material world for which we offer prescriptions in economic 
policy. This is because the traditional economics of Cambridge, 
based on a methodology derived from the natural sciences, 
possess a peculiar intellectual fascination of their own: we find 
our subject such fun that some of us have little inclination to 
look beyond it. However, I know that the other members of the 
distinguished company in which I find myself will be writing in 
support of a philosophy of rational optimistic humanism, in op- 
position to the pessimistic intellectual reaction, frequently puri- 
tan and increasingly religious, which is now fashionable in many 
widely differing spheres of thought and action. Surely an econo- 
mist should be able to say something about this? Economics 
seems obviously a humanistic discipline, since economists 
believe that their thought may help to make the world a 
better place. Therefore in this contribution I propose to dis- 
cuss a recent phenomenon connected with that complex 
of policies which has loosely been described as ‘the Welfare 
State’. 

The phenomenon is that among the liberal middle-class in- 
telligentsia the advent of the Welfare State is increasingly re- 
garded, not as a joyous victory for the principle of humanity in 
social policy but as something of a regrettable necessity. 


|: is difficult for a Cambridge economist, especially at rather 
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Discretely but none the less definitely the words themselves have 
become, if not yet a term of abuse, at least a group of words to 
be pronounced with a sigh. 

By ‘the Welfare State’ I refer not only to the health services, 
freer education, national insurance schemes, and so on, but also 
full employment, higher wages, higher redistributive taxation, 
and so on. The reaction I refer to has varying specific forms, 
but is common in all of them among people who have at one 
time in their lives voted Labour, or would have done if they 
were old enough, or who regard themselves as Liberals. The 
reaction is particularly common among writers and dons (who 
admittedly have contributed disproportionately to the financial 
burden), and it is terrifyingly common among the young. One 
of the frankest examples may be found in the recent writing of 
Professor Colin Clark, a convert to the Roman Church who 
now campaigns for what seems a very Protestant brand of 
economic individualism. And there is also my good friend 
Honor Croome, whose sturdy journalistic defence of the middle 
classes sometimes appears to conceal a kind of moral indignation 
at certain aspects of working-class prosperity. 

To the professional economist the most interesting form of 
the phenomenon is the prevalence of a fashion for what might 
be described as generalized economic pessimism. Non-profes- 
sionals will be familiar with this in the writings of the more 
widely read economic journalists, recently brilliantly parodied 
in Punch.* Just at the moment a wave of prosperity and general 
economic well-being has swept the industrial West and taken 
the edge off the movement, but the underlying attitude still 
almost certainly remains and the prosperity has come to many, 
one suspects, as something of a disappointing surprise. The 
pessimism consists in asserting that Welfare and All That is very 
well but has proved severely detrimental to economic efficiency. 
Full employment and high taxation have destroyed the incen- 
tive of workers to work, of managers to manage and of 
investors to invest. In consequence, it is argued, British in- 
dustry is falling behind industry in other countries; our clever 
American descendants are constantly increasing their lead and 
our virtuous German ancestors rapidly overhauling us. The 
British economic man has been found so full of original economic 
sin that he does not labour in the absence of the discipline of 


* ‘Carats or Styx’, Punch, January 1955. 
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threatened starvation, nor will efficiently manage the produc- 
tion of goods without the carrot of ever-greater profits. 

A common feature of these arguments is their love of black 
and white. It is rarely conceded that some marginal sacrifice in 
the rate of increase of total production might well be worth it in 
exchange for the bonnie babies in the council houses. A reasoned 
exposé of this illogicality may be found in the contribution of Mr 
Harry Johnson, a Cambridge economist from Canada, in a re- 
cent Oxford symposium about long-term British economic 
problems.* But, apart from the logic, the factual evidence in 
support of the Gloomy View is very far from convincing. To 
marshal the complete array of statistics on either side would be 
quite impossible in this sort of space; in particular, the problems 
connected with the dependence of the British economy upon 
foreign trade — wherein lie some of the more refined justifica- 
tions for the pessimistic outlook — involve a fairly complicated 
apparatus of technical reasoning. I can only here state dog- 
matically what I have partially reasoned elsewhere,} that the 
prospective losses from developments in the field of foreign trade 
are marginal rather than critical: the balance-of-payments 
‘problem’ can be translated into questions of decision between 
policies some of which will involve a greater increment of 
national purchasing power and some a lesser, but none that any 
government is likely to follow will involve a catastrophe. About 
internal economic development, however, a few facts and 
figures can, fairly shortly, be given. 

The advent of the Welfare State has not been accompanied 
by a reduction in the industrial efficiency of the British economy, 
nor any slowing down in the rate of progress. The annual 
volume of industrial output per man employed is higher than 
before the war, is rising probably more rapidly and certainly 
more steadily. If labour is working less efficiently, management 
and capital must be making up for it, despite full employment, 
high taxation and all the rest. Or vice versa. And this has been 
so not only since the advent of the present boom but also since 
the end of the first two years after the war. In truth, the trend 

of industrial output per man is already consistent with the 
achievement of Mr Butler’s object of doubling the average stan- 
dard of living in this country within the next twenty-five 


* Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, February 1955. 
+ Oxford symposium, op. cit. 
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years *; no major change of policy is needed, no agonizing 
pulling on the national economic socks, no Change of Heart by 
Management and Labour. 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT PER MAN EMPLOYED]: 


Post-war figures expressed as a percentage 
of the 1937 volume in each country. 


150 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


The significance of that fact has so far been only partially 
appreciated. Consider the prospects for the average young 
British householder. If he is twenty-five, in an average job and 
just getting married, and if he happens to conform precisely to 
the statistical ‘average householder’ in all other relevant re- 
spects, he to-day has a cash income of about £325 per annum, 
after tax. In addition, if he is exactly average, he receives the 
benefit of other supports to his standard of living provided by 
the Government — health services and so on. These may be 
valued at about £45 per year, so that what might be termed our 
average young man’s ‘combined real income’ — a monetary 


* See Adams and Reddaway, London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin pub- 
lished in The Times Review of Industry, December 1954. These writers also 
explain why the rise in production to date has not been matched by a corre- 
sponding increase in living standards such as may be expected in the future 
(a major factor has been rising defence expenditure). 
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measure of his standard of living — comes out at about £370, 
plus any net earnings of his wife. Now, assuming the ‘Butler in- 
crease’ in average national living standards occurs, what will be 
the position of our ‘average householder who is twenty-five to- 
day, in 1980? By that time he will be fifty years old and would 
normally have reached the peak of his earning power; if he had 
had average success in an average career this peak would at the 
present time involve a combined real income of about £600 
(making due allowance for his higher tax liability then). But in 
1980, if he has shared averagely in the Butler increase in the 
general national standard, neither suffering above-averagely 
from inflation nor gaining above-averagely from wage increases, 
this normal £600 of a man of fifty will have become £1,200; so 
that his combined real income, adjusted for any changes in the 
value of money, will have risen by over three times. (The rise in 
average real income may take the form of all-round wage in- 
creases, lower cost of living, lower taxes or a combination ; for the 
average man it makes little practical difference which factor 
predominates.) Is that such a gloomy prospect? Not terribly 
gloomy surely, even for those who expect to do worse than the 
average, as the middle classes may imagine that they will. 

In point of fact there is no particular evidence in current 
social trends that the middle classes will do so much worse than 
the average; they may well do better. And they must remembér 
that the typical young householder from the middle classes 
starts higher in the national income-scale — young men coming 
down from University are now usually paid about £400 straight 
off, and have usually already reached £500 by the time they are 
twenty-five (if they have a pension scheme their actual cash in- 
come may be a little lower). Consequently the 1980 position of 
the average young bourgeois will be correspondingly higher, 
particularly as a normal middle-class career typically involves a 
very much larger expansion of income than does the average 
national career: business men and coal-miners may have much 
the same income when young, but not at fifty.* 


* It is more difficult to provide illustrative figures for the middle classes 
in 1980 because of the complication introduced by the progressive tax 
system: the result is very different, depending on whether the rise in national 
living standards comes largely through falling cost of living, rising money 
wages or reduced direct tax rates. But suppose the Government adjusts the 
income tax system so as to maintain the same proportionate burden (which 
would quite likely be the case) and roughly the same degree of progression 
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Nor do the facts suggest that the prospects in this country 
are much worse than in other similar countries. The chart de- 
picts the post-war development of industrial output per man in 
the United Kingdom and in three similar economically ad- 
vanced nations with which we are often compared. A ‘semi- 
logarithmic’ scale has been used, which means that a steady 
year-to-year increase of x per cent, compound interest, shows up 
as a rising straight line (on an ordinary graph such a develop- 
ment would show as a rising curve). The figures are expressed 
as percentages of each country’s corresponding figure for the 
peak year of pre-war prosperity, 1937; thus anything above the 
100 mark means that output per man is above this pre-war level. 
Germany, for example, who only seems to have recovered to her 
pre-war level as late as 1953, was therefore ‘below the line’ until 
that year. 

The kinks in the graphs for some countries in some years are 
mostly explicable by special factors; economic recessions, fuel 
crises, etc. (any departure from full employment always seems 
to interrupt the rising trend of industrial output per man em- 
ployed, as well, of course, as the rising trend of total industrial 
output). On the graph the differences in the starting points of 
the various countries are entirely due to their differing experi- 
ence during the war; because all the figures are relative to 1937 
no account is taken, for example, of the well-known fact that the 
absolute level of industrial efficiency in the USA had run way 
ahead of that in Europe before 1937: that point is irrelevant 
because before 1937 we had neither steady full employment nor 
much of the rest of the Welfare State. 

Since 1947, it can be seen, nothing very uprising or dramatic 
has happened to the relative positions of the three top countries. 
The U K may be creeping up on Sweden, the U S perhaps 
very slightly gaining still on both. But all three countries are 
following a path along which output per man increases on 
average at just over or just under 3 per cent per annum. The 
losses and gains of the war were largely once and for all. 


(which is less likely, but the progression will not be increased, even by a 
Labour Government), the middle-class householder starting from a com- 
bined real income of £475 at the age of twenty-five to-day, and following a 
career where normal success would give him £1,500 before tax at fifty, will 
get a combined real income worth £2,500 after tax in 1980, with only 
average success: thus while the national average householder’s combined 
real income has tripled, his will have quintupled. 
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Economic pessimism about post-war British society is not 
supported by simple facts. I suggest instead that this pessimism 
is a rationalization of a more general dislike of the present state 
of things. Now it is attractive to attempt to link an explanation 
of this sentiment to the intellectual reaction in the field of cul- 
ture, and also to try and see whether it has any connection, one 
way or.another, with the contemporary revival of Anglican re- 
ligion among the young. Frankly, any such attempt must be 
far-fetched. There are rather too many simpler explanations: 
the crude explanation that economic altruism is all very well 
until it hurts; the sad explanation that the persistent class-con- 
sciousness of British society produces inevitable hostility to the 
practical consequences of economic attacks upon its structure; 
the nasty explanation that none is so avid a defender of privilege 
as the new arrival in a higher class; and the nicer explanation 
that the thinking middle classes, in contrast to the business 
middle classes, have (largely through their own fault) contri- 
buted, via inflation, disproportionately heavily to the cost of in- 
come redistribution. One may also point to the influence of 
popular economic journalism, already mentioned. 

However, when we hear that economic man is bad, that it is 
demoralizing for him to be given too soft a cushion for his living 
standard, that ability and reward are already too far di- 
vorced, we may be on to something. For, clearly, further pro- 
gress in the Welfare State can only come on the basis of an in- 
creasing idealism and unselfishness in economic life. English 
society has in fact moved further in the direction of a ‘Christian’ 
attitude — in the ethical sense of the adjective — towards the 
distribution of economic rewards than any other existing society 
in America, Europe or Asia, excepting only a few primitive 
examples of interest chiefly to social anthropologists. In Britain, 
should we go further ? If the answer of contemporary intellectual 
church-going Christians would be ‘No’, then I for one must find 
a new adjective to describe the kind of social system which is 
my ideal and, as a social scientist, must give up hope of finding 
any use for church-going Christianity. No doubt I should be 
told that I was silly to imagine that I ever would, and be re- 
minded about ‘render unto Cesar...’ In that case, well and 
good, if the religion of the revival is to be largely neutral to- 
wards the social problems which beset the contemporary ma- 
terial world, one knows where one stands. Yet in the past this 
and other religions have most definitely offered, have they not, 
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specific precepts for this aspect of men’s moral behaviour on 
earth? The Medieval Church, as every schoolboy knows, took 
a view about wages and interest; modern archbishops have 
proposed compulsory limitation of profits, and Professor Colin 
Clark’s manifesto * is published by a religious society. And 
frankly, if religious men refuse to moralize about economic life, 
I fail to see how they can maintain their standing on other social 
questions — for instance, marriage and divorce: the need for 
mores concerned with social relations between man and wife is 
quite on a par with the need for mores concerned with relations 
between producer and consumer. 

As a matter of fact it is not easy to find out what the young 
men and women who now flock to college chapels think about 
social-economic questions. I have heard of organizations for the 
propagation of Christianity within Industry; one has just been 
formed in Cambridge, but none so far as I know has come out 
for or against a greater redistribution of incomes and wealth. 
Therefore to my newly Christian friends I would address such 
questions as the following: “Do you believe that man is capable 
of moving further towards a state of things where each is ex- 
pected to give roughly in accordance with his ability while 
receiving in accordance with what he deserves, irrespective of 
what your Christian God gave each in the way of inherited 
(economic) talents? Or does your religion teach you that man is 
born economically unequal and must remain so, in the same 
way in which Africaans-speaking Christians in South Africa be- 
lieve that God made white and black men socially unequal that 
they might remain so?” 

We are still, in this country, a very long way from genuine 
realization of the ideal of equality of opportunity, including the 
opportunity to be born of intelligent parents. There is little 
justice, natural or, surely supernatural either, in the distribution 
among infants of potential ability to be economically useful 
to society; that is to say, the economic scarcity value of the 
individual is only partly within his own control. Therefore there 
is no particular ethical justification why people should be paid 
largely according to the economic scarcity value which each 
eventually achieves. Equally, however, it is not easy to conceive 
of means for the rational organization of production and con- 
sumption if the prices of different goods do not reflect their 


* Welfare and Taxation, Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 1954. 
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relative contents of economically scarce resources, including re- 
sources of varying human ability. Society can and does get 
round this difficulty by siphoning off part of the price paid for 
goods in the market and redistributing the money to the less 
fortunately endowed, i.e. by taxation. But nobody likes taxa- 
tion, it is a clumsy device for the purpose and one has to be very 
altruistic indeed to enjoy seeing taken away what one has 
earned partly by hard work as well as by innate ability; one has 
to be, in my sense, very Christian. Apart from that, non-aquisi- 
tive societies are for obvious reasons notoriously backward in 
raising general living standards: I am not asking for a set of 
economic mores to take us back to the jungle. There then is a 
dilemma, a dilemma of long standing, which the advent of the 
modern Welfare State has again brought into prominence. If 
my church-going Christian friends will tell me what they think 
of this dilemma, I will gladly hear their other sermons. 
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D. W. Brogan 
Fellow of Peterhouse. 


A FEW days before Christmas 1954, I walked down the 





Faubourg Saint-Honoré edmiring the brilliance of the 

decorations, impressed and incommoded by the masses of 
parked cars, and impressed and not incommoded by the 
opulent smartness of the ladies on their way to various forms 
of social gaiety. I remembered how I had come to Paris shortly 
after VE day in 1945 after an absence of six years, and how the 
thing that had struck me most was the click-click of wooden 
heels on the pavement. For the smartest Parisiennes wete 
condemned to this substitute for leather and this was only one 
of the many signs of the desperate impoverishment caused by 
the war. There was still no permanent bridge between Paris 
and the sea; hospitals were short alike of cotton wool and safety 
pins and the winter of 1945-46 was to be as hard, cold, and dark 
as any winter of the war. 

I had the same kind of memory of other parts of Europe, of 
the bare, stripped trains of the Netherlands, crawling over their 
temporary bridges; of the desolate heart of Rotterdam; of relics 
of destruction in Bologna and Genoa; in Antwerp and Toul. 
Recovery was slow and almost invisible, especially to one who 
had repeatedly to make the adjustment between New York and 
San Francisco and the shattered cities of Europe, London and 
her sisters in misfortune. The terrible winter of the first months 
of 1947 was still lively in the mind. (I can recall taking an 
air-line ticket to New York at the London air terminal and 
seeing it filled out by candle light.) Even in the summer of 1947 
I ran across a wrecked landing craft in the park of Chantilly 
and over the City of London, trees and grass were flourishing, 
hiding alike the scars of the war years and the relics of the days 
of wealth, greatness and security. 

There was every excuse for the adoption of the attitude of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander by so many Americans and other 
visitors from newer and more fortunate lands, and for even 
friendly and sympathetic souls to be tempted to write finis 
Europe, to ‘roll up the map of Europe’. It was an open question 
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whether the divided, demoralized, impoverished nations of 
Europe could survive except asslums. It was, so many thought, 
only possible if, in their common misfortune, the disinherited 
nations made common cause and attempted to save themselves 
in attempting to save each other and, a vaguer thing, but 
deemed to be common to them all, something called Europe. 
By the end of 1954, the scene was, if not unrecognizable, 
astonishingly changed. It was now possible to compare Christ- 
mas in Paris and Christmas in New York, with the important 
advantages in Paris of better taste and less noise. It was possible 
to remember the way in which the Dutch, plagued by greater 
natural catastrophes as well as by the losses in war, had remade 
their country, surviving the loss of empire as they had survived 
invasion, occupation and flood. It was possible to see on the 


outskirts of Milan a degree of cheerful, prosperous vulgarity , 
that one would have thought only possible in the hinterland of 


Los Angeles. Even in Germany, most ruined of all, the effort 
visible in the Berlin that had just survived the air lift, was now 
more than visible; it was sobering, almost terrifying in its 
results. Two visits, made a few months apart in 1954, sharpened 
the impression, since in that short time so much had been done. 
Europe had not foundered; it had survived; it had recovered; 
it was again decidedly one of the most favoured regions of the 
globe. It had been proved that, as Adam Smith put it: ‘there is 
much ruin in a nation’. 

True, some of that recovery was due to the mere cessation of 
destruction, to the removal of the most obvious obstacles to 
recovery; the wrecked ships and twisted cranes I had seen in 
Rotterdam harbour, the mines that had greeted my return to 
Paris when I sailed into Dieppe harbour in 1945. The Nether- 
lands no longer depended on Bailey bridges; the stone bridge 
at Heidelberg, blown up in the last spasms of the Third Reich, 
had been restored. Men had begun to count their blessings, 
rather than their scars. Florence had suffered a lot, but so much 
less than had been feared or had been threatened. Paris, even 
the Grand Palais, was intact. Pictures had come out of cellars, 
stained glass out of caves. There had been terrible losses, but 
they were taken casually. Dresden had gone but ‘vous l’avez 
voulu’ was the attitude of most non-Germans.* The flesh and 


* And not only of non-Germans. I could find no one in Hamburg in the 
summer of 1954 to tell me whether the golden hall of the Rathhaus of Augs- 


burg had survived. 
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bones of Prague, if not the spirit, remained, and one heard of 
prodigious feats of reconstruction in Leipzig, in Warsaw, as 
well as in Vienna or Cologne. Men rebuilt in stone (as at 
Compiégne) as if peace was secured for ever, and it was possible 
to go to cities that had suffered terribly and see hardly a scar. 

This reconstruction had, of course, not been carried out 
solely by European effort. Without American aid it is possible 
that the European will to reconstruct would have snapped in 
1947 from the mere fatigue of the war and the emotional and 
physical let-down of the liberation. This is too often forgotten 
now and there is no reason to expect that it will be more easily 
remembered in the future than it has been in the recent past. 
Europe has already far outdistanced imperial Austria in its 
power to astonish by ingratitude. And if Americans want 
gratitude and affection (and being a simple and friendly people, 
they do) they are not going to get them. European pride (or 
vanity) is too strong for that. In the words of the song we say: 

Take back your mink, 
Take back your poils. 

We are not, not going to be taken for ‘one of dem goils’. (We 
are not really going to give back the mink or pearls either.) 
But before we can assess the degree of recovery in Europe, 
material and spiritual, before we can estimate the viability of 
‘Europe’, we must allow for the fact that the ‘Uncle from 
America’ was there to carry out his traditional role, to lift the 
first mortgage from the old homestead. His motives we can 
disregard for the moment. Good or bad, he primed the pump 
at a moment when the European bucket seemed in great danger 
of going to the well for the last time. For the moment, enough 
was done to prevent a collapse; enough was done to release in 
Europe energies, material energies no doubt, but, all the same, 
necessary energies that made the moral and material recovery 
possible. 

Yet it would be unjust and unwise, even for a moment, to 
reduce the American contribution to ‘mere’ aid. For the lavish- 
ness of the aid, the magnanimous spirit in which it was given, 
the knowledge of the incredible wealth of which this Pactolus 
was only a stream, the vague but widespread knowledge of the 
prodigious military and naval effort, literally all over the globe, 
that the United States had made with apparent ease, insinuated 
into the European mind, despite the barriers raised by pride, 
self-hatred, self-contempt, the sense of a great ‘decline’, a 
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curiosity, possibly angry, possibly resentful and sulky, about 
the nature of the society that had wrought these miracles. And 
if American power and generosity did nothing more in the 
realm of mind and spirit than this, they did pose a question 
and suggest an answer. Had the fate of Europe been brought 
on it by division? Could its fallen state be recovered from by 
union? What, in short, was Europe, a reality to be recovered 
or a future to be invented ? 

The term ‘Europe’ acquired, in the years just after the war, 
a meaning that it had not had before. ‘Europe’ had been taken 
for granted. It was a known geographical area; it was a known 
cultural area. But even in the inter-war years, both views of 
Europe were already open to criticism. What was the geogra- 
phical area? Was Kiev really in one society and civilization, 
Irkutsk in another? Was there a common term which covered 
the official cultures of Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler’s Germany, 
Daladier’s France and Chamberlain’s England? If so, what was 
it? ‘Europe’ was more deeply divided than it had been by the 
Reformation or the French Revolution. The old Europe was 
dead or reduced to being what Paul Valéry had seen from his 
terrace of Elsinore, a ‘cape of Asia’. What was potent in the 
world were new ideas; ideas of race, ideas of political authority, 
of nation-religions, of class-religions. The Rome-Berlin-Tokio 
axis was no mere defiance of history and decency; it repre- 
sented some of the scepticism about the old political and 
geographical categories that was so marked in the inter-war 
years, it revealed the fears that the old, accepted idea of 
‘Europe’ and all its cultural inheritance was a thing of the past. 
Mussolini, trampling on the corpse of liberty was, for all his 
Roman parade, a denier of the validity of the old concept. 
Crazy Nazis seeking for ‘pure’ blood in Tibet were only 
exaggerating, in the high German fashion, a widespread mood. 
And Stalin assuring an eminent Japanese that they were both 
Asiatics was part of the same pattern. It was only a manceuvre, 
but the direction of the manceuvre was significant. Time (and 
not a very long time) was to show how much meaning could be 
given to the word ‘Asiatic’, with the abandonment of the most 
dramatic example of European predominance, British rule in 
India and, probably even more significant, the creation in 
China of a government that for the first time in over a hundred 
years ruled China without deference to the views of the purely 
European powers. 
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The experience of the war revived the idea of Europe, if only 
as something to be created. In the collapse of the old political 
order, of which the conquest of France and the French abdica- 
tion that we call Vichy were only the most conspicuous 
examples, an old order ended; the old order in which small 
nations could defend themselves, in which great nations were 
free to act as they thought fit. It is not impossible that had the 
German triumph not been allied to so murderous and intolerant 
a doctrine, it would have won much more serious support 
among the conquered. More than the despairing elements 
among the French said, ‘il faut en finir’. But Hitler, with a truly 
diabolical ingenuity, made it certain that only the base, fearful 
and venal in Europe would serve him, as he managed with 
perverse genius to evoke loyalty to the Soviets among the 
peasantry of the Ukraine. What Napoleon had slowly done by 
incessant war, Hitler did, not only by failing to win his war, 
but by the increasing and more maniacal savagery of his rule. 
The gas chambers, Warsaw, Oradour were the memorials of 
the ‘New European order’ as massacre, rape and plunder on a 
great scale were of the Japanese ‘East Asia co-prosperity sphere’. 

It is a sign of the validity of what we now call the ‘European 
idea’ that it survived the experience of the last war in which 
not only was the normal national pride and desire for autonomy 
greatly exacerbated by the experience of German rule, but the 
very idea of any authority over the traditional national unit 
made suspect by the fagade of European unity with which 
German hegemony was overlaid. It deceived few, but it 
disgusted many. 

Yet the name ‘Europe’ was not totally discredited. The name, 
the idea had acquired a talismanic character. In the ruins of 
1945, when the chances of recovery were doubtful; in the 
greater disillusionment that followed the first intoxication of 
liberation; in the long and often candid and deep analysis of 
what had gone wrong; in the answers to the question: ‘What 
luckless apple did we taste?’ the idea of ‘Europe’ grew.in 
potency. 

France, Italy, Germany had all been cured of imperial 
dreams. The French had, indeed, been cured, perhaps too 
thoroughly cured, long before 1945; their épopée was over. The 
Italians had not, perhaps, ever taken very seriously the rhetoric 
of Mussolini — and of others. It was time to be off with the 
motley. And the Germans, in the desolation of 1945, had 
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neither belief nor disbelief. They were in the mood of the 
Southern poet, Lanier, who replied to a Northern well-wisher 
that his sole business was keeping alive. The small invaded 
nations knew how illusory had been their freedom to be neutral. 
The small uninvaded nations, looking at Norway or Belgium, 
could only say in private (they put a better face on it in we 
‘there but for the Grace of God go we’. 

The impact of the success of American unity, of the ‘Amenslonn, 
political solution of federalism, has been mentioned. Equally 
great was the impact of European disunion, of the realization 
that even the great European nations were now, at best, powers 
of the second order, and powers of the second order were not 
independent powers any longer. The old lesson of the decline of 
Greece was recalled to mind. Like Polybius, the more reflective 
Europeans of the post-war years pondered on the power of the 
new Rome and the new Carthage (America, Russia) ; they did 
not, yet, have to ponder on the new Parthia, ‘People’s China’. 
And seen from this point of view, ‘Europe’ was a necessity, to 
be found, to be created. Without it, the nations necessarily 
perished. 

At this moment, in the first weeks of the year 1955, it is easy 
to be scornful of much of the enthusiasm that marked the early 
days of the European movement. The word ‘federalism’ was 
like the blessed word ‘Mesopotamia’. It often covered a naive 
belief in a simple, political formula that would cure all or most 
ills. That federalism is never simple; that it is a complicated, 
expensive and cumbersome form of government; and that it is 
doubtful if the United States is any longer a true federation; 
these chilling truths were ignored. That the gains that a Euro- 
pean federation might bring would have a high price tag on 
them was not a truth insisted on. That the creation of a ‘united 
Europe’ presupposed agreement on what was to be united and 
that any possible united Europe would start with historical, 
geographical, economic \handicaps from which the United 
States was free was not stressed. 

Yet when all these defects have been allowed for, the 
European federalist movement made two great and permanent 
contributions (it may have other and equally important contri- 
butions still to make). First of all, it gave to many young, candid, 
enthusiastic and bewildered people something to aim at. It 
took them out of their parishes; it gave them a supra-national 
aim and, to some extent, supra-national sentiments, even 
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passions. In a fragmented and divided Europe, with the old 
prestige and all-embracing claims of nationalism for the 
moment, at any rate, discounted, the European idea had great 
power and great utility. For it provided for many the only 
alternative to the Communist magic. For the kind of purposive- 
ness that Communism gave to so many lives (at so high a price), 
the European idea gave a substitute, more humane, more 
generous, more liberal. Where the party line imposed a docility 
unknown in the old European tradition, the European idea 
offered the attractions of a new world, conceived in freedom, 
not in dogma. 

Then it had another advantage and, at the time, a very 
important advantage. It offered a way of bringing Germany 
back into the community of nations. It is easy to forget how 
great, universal and justified was the fear, the repulsion with 
which the problem of the necessary reintegration of Germany 
was approached. ‘Fraternization’ was out of the question; the 
very word had an ironic flavour with the memories of the 
unprecedented horrors of 1939-45 still fresh in the memory. 
(It is my view that this feeling was deeper in the Netherlands 
than in France.) A mere restoration of Germany, any Germany, 
was something ominous. But a new Germany that was a part 
of a new Europe was another thing. No doubt one motive for 
welcoming a federal solution was that it provided one way of 
dealing with the German danger. But it would be wrong to 
concentrate on that side exclusively. For federalism promised a 
way of integrating Germany and the Germans in something 
bigger than Germany and in the years just after the war, 
‘Germany’ was as enigmatic and problematic a word as 
‘Europe’. In being good Europeans, the Germans, it was 
thought, could safely become good Germans. And there was, 
of course, on the German side, a natural desire to be reconciled 
and accepted, and federalism was the quickest way to this 
reconciliation and acceptance. Moreover it was possible to 
stress in the German tradition, the element of the ‘good 
European’ personified in Kant and Goethe and even in 
Nietzsche. And it was possible to exploit that wish to be loved 
and appreciated which the Germans share with the Americans 
(and which they cater for in each other). 

The utility of the European movement was not limited to the 
sphere of sentiment. It was one of the forces not only behind the 
Schuman Plan but behind Benelux, behind proposals for a 
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Franco-Italian customs union, as well as behind the Council of 
Europe and the various organs connected with it. And as the 
importance of American aid was appreciated, as the frost of the 
cold war bit more deeply, there was a natural desire to create 
something in Europe that would be a counterweight not only 
to Russian but to American power. ‘Europe’ could negotiate 
from a position of strength that no single European nation could 
hope to attain. 

How is it in 1955? In a sense, the recovery of Europe has 
hindered the construction of ‘Europe’. None of the nations 
concerned feel so desperately lonely and helpless as they did in 
1945. The very isolation and impotence that drove Germans 
‘into Europe’ in 1945, makes the question less urgent in 1955 
when the Germans see themselves as the strongest nation on the 
continent and about to exercise that leadership that, it is 
probable, they still thought, in 1945, they had lost by accident 
rather than by desert. (The flood of memoirs explaining the 
accidental character of the defeat of the Third Reich is ominous 
of this spirit.) The belief that they will necessarily be courted 
by the Americans makes ‘Europe’ less of a necessity to them 
than it was in 1945 and the general acceptance of Germany and 
the Germans to some extent fills the emotional vacancy caused 
by the discovery that they were not liked.* 

In other countries, economic and social recovery has had 
similar effects. It is not now so generally accepted a truth that 
‘Europe’ must be made if any nation is to survive on a decent 
level. Europe has not been made and yet there has been an 
immense and successful effort of recovery. Not only that, each 
nation has taken advantage (perhaps not enough advantage, 
but that is another story) of its reconstruction programme to do 
new things like the Monnet plan in France and not all of these 
efforts in reconstruction have taken a form that makes economic 
Europeanization easy. In some cases, desirable social legislation 
has put barriers between nations. The suggestion put forward 
(but not, one hopes, believed in) by .M. Mendés-France that 
the charges of the social services in France should in some way 
be equalized with those of other nations, although une idée 


* It is my impression that there is /ess anti-German feeling in France to- 
day than there was after the first war. This is partly due to the fact that in 
this last war Germany did most certainly payer de sa personne and partly due 
to the fact that the worst atrocities can be blamed on the Nazis, on the SS 
and so on, an implied absolution of the German nation as a whole. 
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Saugrenue, did in fact, call attention to the fact that social 
services may be obstacles to integration. They are notably an 
obstacle to migration. 

Then the experience of such integration as has taken place 
has brought home the fact that such integration, however great 
its desirability and however great its economic benefits, will 
always hurt, for the time being, some highly vocal interest. 
This is true inside a country; it accounts for many uneconomic 
railway lines, ports, and coal mines staying in business. But 
when the pressure to rationalize comes from an outside autho- 
rity, supranational or simply foreign, the resistance is even more 
vocal and even more effective. A modern, free democracy finds 
it very hard indeed to adopt any economic policy, however 
beneficial in the long run to the great mass of the people, 
that is or appears to be hurtful in the short run to any 
politically effective group. This is as true in the United 
States and in Britain, as it is in France or Belgium. It bedevils 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
British Railways, as it does the work of the Steel and Coal 
Pool or the working of Benelux. The partisans of European 
economic unity would be wise to settle for the freedom of trade 
and movement that was provided by the old, competitive 
capitalism of 1914 if they could get it! The movement to a 
‘more perfect union’, as the American constitution puts it, 
cannot be a smooth one. The problems of friction cannot be 
ignored any more than they can be in mechanics. And that 
friction has rubbed away some simple faith. 

Then the recovery of Germany has brought to the surface 
fears that were not, perhaps, buried very deep. The belief that 
the European Defence Community was the most effective way 
to control German strength accounted, in part, for its popu- 
larity and explains, if it does not justify, the sulkiness of the 
French supporters of EDC when asked to approve of the 
London agreements. It would be unjust not to allow a great 
deal also for the belief that E D C was only the beginning of 
‘the making of Europe’, of passing beyond the outworn and 
outgrown frame of the nation state. But fear of Germany was 
certainly, for many, the beginning of wisdom. That fear is still 
great since in any new ‘Europe’, the Germany that, as late as 
1950, was pleading for equality, may be exercizing superiority. 
To prevent that ‘Europe’ from coming into existence may now 
appeal to many who would have welcomed the other Europe 
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that now we may never see. The tale of the Sybilline books 
never loses its appositeness. 

But there is another change. A great deal of European 
recovery has come about because of extra-European activities. 
It is not only a matter of American (or Canadian) aid. But the 
prices of Australian wool, the export policies of Argentina, the 
impact of the Korean war, the revival of trade in what were 
once the Dutch Indies, the recreation of a world market, the 
seductions of trade not only with the U S § R, but with Com- 
munist China have reminded ‘Europe’ that it is part of the 
world, that it cannot be self-sustaining, that perhaps only one 
western country, France, could survive in economic isolation 
and that at a low level. In this case, it is wise to remember that 
most west European economies are competitive, not comple- 
mentary, that even the immediate adoption of the American 
constitution, would not create a balance of agriculture and 
industry such as America finds it fairly easy to attain. ‘Europe’, 
united or not, cannot live to herself as the USA and the 
USSR could and largely do. 

Then the term ‘Europe’ has revealed more and more of its 
ambiguity. It has come to mean western Europe. The iron 
curtain has been accepted. Tacitly, Warsaw and Prague have 
been written off. West Berlin is seen as a kind of ‘ concession’, 
like Shanghai in the old days. The Europe that remains is 
economically unbalanced. One of its most important consti- 
tuents, ‘Germany’, is divided and is likely to remain divided, 
for a united Germany is only possible with Russian permission 
and that permission is most unlikely to be given on ‘European’ 
terms. Even west of the Iron Curtain, the term has its ambi- 
guities. Is Spain to be a member?—Spain with its special 
transatlantic connections and its new role in American defence 
plans; if not, why not? How can ‘Europe’ be cut off from an 
Atlantic community that includes Canada and Turkey? A 
merely European outlook may seem as parochial as the tiny 
underground in Oslo does compared with the port. 

And yet and yet, the European idea won’t lie down. If it is 
advocated more critically and cautiously, that is not necessarily 
a bad thing. Its positive achievements — payment unions, the 
Coal and Steel Community—are beginning to give positive 
and admirable results. The economic ice age, so aptly symbo- 
lized by the great frost of January-March 1947 is receding. 
If there is less passionate ‘European’ enthusiasm, there is also 
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less violent Communist enthusiasm; the near revolutionary 
crises of 1947-48 also belong to the past. Under the shadow of 
N AT O there has been much, and under the new agreements 
there may be more, integration at the defence level (and that 
has important ‘civilian’ consequences). A new generation is 
coming up which has faint memories even of the late war and 
none of the years before. It may not have the sense of urgency 
that marked the men and women who scrambled about among 
the ruins in 1945 looking for a place to begin rebuilding. But 
I do not believe that all the enthusiasm of those years is gone. 
I have had a good deal of evidence that it is not. Then the 


mood was: 


The world is weary of the past, 
O might it die or rest at last. 


Now (it is hardly a comforting, but it is a relevant, thought) 
it is not Europe alone that scans, perplexed, its past and present 
and fears its future. The apparently omnipotent victors of 1945 
are with us in a common prison of fears. They like us must ask: 


.«. What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire ? 


In face of such a menace, the good European will be well 
advised to cultivate his garden, no more threatened than are 
those of the Caucasus or of California. And in face of our new 
fears, some of the old may be irrelevant and are certainly less 
pressing than the threat to ‘the great globe itself and all that 
it inherit’. The same moral urgency, bred of faith and fear is 
still relevant to-day. ‘Europe’ is not a solution for this over- 
whelming problem, but while that is being debated and 
perhaps even dealt with, the new ‘Europe’ that exists in frag- 
ments, of which new fragments will soon be constructed in the 
new defence agreements, may come into existence, not at one 
stroke as many hopefully thought might be done, but bit by 
bit. Europe may be constructed as Britain has edged toward 
it, sideways rather than directly. But the perception of the 
problem and the faith in the solution, so visible in 1945, if less 
keen than they were then, are still existent, still potent, and 
still deserving of more support than, till recent months, Britain 


has given. 
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A Cambridge Dialogue 


David Daiches 
Lecturer in English at the University of Cambridge. 


Scene: Over port in the Combination Room of —— College. 
Characters : 


The Master. Dr Price. 
Professor Nuclear. Mr Penumbra. 
Mr. Brightly: Dr Mutation. 


Professor Elmer Dreibelbis (a Fulbright Fellow from America). 
The dialogue opens in medias res: 


Dr Price: . .. And what, Penumbra, was the price of bread in 
London in 1340? 

The Master: Dear me, what an odd question. 

Mr Penumbra: The price of bread was what it always was in 
every healthy community — labour and faith. 

Dr Price: That, my dear Penumbra, is sheer obfuscation. 
How the devil can you hope to understand the past if you ride 
roughshod over facts in that way? What do you know about 
wool in Leicester in the thirteenth century? What was the effect 
on the ordinary citizens’ lives of the practices of ‘regrating’ and 
‘forestalling’ ? What sort of underwear do you think Richard IT 
wore, and where did he get it? 

Mr Brightly: That were indeed to consider too curiously. I 
see no reason why we should extend the limits of our curiosity 
with respect to persons in the past beyond the limits we observe 
in considering those of the present. I neither know nor care 
what kind of underwear Sir Winston Churchill wears nor how 
many times a week — or a day — the Duke of Edinburgh changes 
his shirt. It has always seemed to me that the idlest of all 
speculations has been the perennial concern, among those 
dwelling outside Caledonia, as to what a Highlander wears 
under his kilt. 

Dr Price: Ah, but did you know, Brightly, that Robert the 
Bruce’s father fled from Yorkshire to Scotland because he was 
in debt to the Jews and was unable to pay? And that this Anglo- 
Norman gentleman, fleeing north out of the most strictly 
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economic motives, founded the modern Scottish nation? No no, 
you can’t dismiss the real facts of history so airily. Whisky was 
first invented by the Irish as an embrocation for sick mules, and 
came over from Ireland to Scotland in the baggage of a group 
of Scottish poets returning to their native land from one of the 
bardic schools of Munster. Having no mules, they used it on 
themselves, internally, with very agreeable effect. And now 
Scotch whisky is the greatest single dollar earning export of the 
United Kingdom. Doesn’t that make you think ? 

The Master (muttering to himself): Ah, but where will you 
find such men, and such mules. 

Mr Penumbra: No one will deny that these facts are interest- 
ing, Price. But they are not important. Of course, they may be 
of temporary importance to a certain number of people at a 
certain time, but it would argue a grossly distorted scale of 
values to consider that they are of any ultimate importance. 
The most important thing to human beings is whether they are 
to be saved or damned. Yes, I know you think this sounds old- 
fashioned, and it is old-fashioned. The notion that because 
something is old-fashioned it is wrong, is a very odd one indeed. 
I don’t know what Chaucer paid for a loaf of bread or what 
Richard II wore next to his skin. But I do know that Chaucer 
and Richard and [ all agree about Heaven and Hell, and I know, 
too, that Saint Thomas a Becket wore a hair shirt next to his skin. 

The Master : Uncomfortable, my dear boy, damnably uncom- 
fortable. I should hate to think that any of our young men went 
in for such an — er — unhygienic practice. The Greeks knew 
better than that. It was said of the Getan god Zalmoxis that he 
was born clad in a bear’s skin (from which, indeed, he derives 
his name), and the Greeks believed that at one period of his 
life he was a slave to Pythagoras of Samos before being manu- 
mitted and returning to his own people. Thus even a god, if he 
wears hair next to his skin, becomes a slave of the philosopher. 
There are no hair shirts on Greek statues, Penumbra. 

Mr Penumbra: No, Master: but there are often fig leaves. 
What more vivid testimony to the truth of the story in Genesis 
and the awful reality of the Fall of Man? 

The Master: I can’t say that I altogether approve of the fig 
leaf used for the purpose of concealment. I find the male 
anatomy attractive in all its features. Fig leaves in cooking, now, 
are another matter: I know a little Greek restaurant in Soho 
which does the most admirable things with them. 
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Mr Penumbra: I should be the last man to despise modern 
Greek cooking, or indeed any of the delights of the flesh. I don’t 
want you to think that, because I believe that the only really 
important thing about a man is whether he is going to be saved 
or damned — and I mean by that quite literally whether he will 
go to Heaven or to Hell — I don’t think that other things are 
worth attending to also. All I maintain is that these other things 
belong to a lower sphere, as it were. Sub specie eternitatis, it 
doesn’t matter a hoot\what port I am drinking this evening. 
But in this world we do not pass our life sub specie eternitatis; the 
world and the flesh must have their due. Chaucer had great fun 
with the Canterbury Tales, and then wrote his ‘Retraction’ 
saying in effect that all his lively satirical writing was but 
childish nonsense in the sight of Heaven. Price, the decanter 
stays with you. 

Professor Dreibelbis: If I may break into this fascinating con- 
versation, I should like to say, Professor, if you’ll pardon me, 
that you seem to be having it both ways. You want your hair 
shirt and your bottle of wine. 

Mr Penumbra: My dear Professor Dreibelbis (but you must 
not call me professor: I am but a humble lecturer), of course I 
want to have it both ways. And why not? Man is both body and 
spirit, has something of the animal and something of the divine 
in him. Animals and angels can have it one way: man, being 
fatally dualistic, must be content to indulge both sides of his 
nature. Doubtless if the Fall had not occurred, man would have 
become more and more spiritual and, as Milton suggested in 
Paradise Lost, eventually reached a state even higher than the 
angels. ~ 

Professor Dreibelbis: So the Fall enables you to enjoy your 
liquor, eh, Dr Penumbra? -— 

Mr Penumbra (muttering): I do not hold a doctor’s degree. 

Professor Dreibelbis : — I’m afraid I find it hard to see why you 
consider it a bad thing. 

Mr Penumbra: It was“Noah who discovered the uses of the 
grape. He sinned in so doing, but glory to him nevertheless. 
That is a paradox, Dreibelbis: we must be content to accept it 
as such. 

Professor Dreibelbis: All I can say, Dr Penumbra, is that I 
don’t fancy going to Heaven if they don’t serve dry Martinis 
there. 

Mr Penumbra ; If you ever get to Heaven, Professor Dreibelbis, 
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you won’t want dry Martinis. Having once tasted the celestial 
liquor, you will wonder how you ever could have abided: the 
earthly variety. 

The Master: — and cocktails most of all. Ugh! Now my idea 
of nectar is of something light and dry, like a Montilla, an 
unfortified sherry. Or perhaps a hock. There are those who 
think of it as port, but then surely nectar is a pre-prandial rather 
than a post-prandial drink? The late Dr Variorum once con- 
fessed to me that he always thought of it as a white Montrachet; 
Professor Scholiast of Aberdeen once told me he thought of it 
as one of the lighter Highland Malt whiskies - an Inchgower, 
say, or a Glen Grant, though he himself preferred the heavier 
Campbelltowns and Islays. On the other hand, old Textual of 
Magdalene has always insisted that it must be a Beaujolais — 
not a Burgundy, because he was certain that the pinot noir grape 
could not possibly be grown in the Islands of the Blessed (I 
forget his reason for this); but the Gamay, a grape which 
changes its quality marvellously according to the latitude in 
which it grows, he held to be the most probable source of the 
heavenly liquor. An odd view, I must confess, because, while I 
have drunk some excellent Beaujolais, it can hardly be com- 
pared to its Burgundian cousins in respect of nobility. Softness, 
yes; fruitiness, yes — but then if you want softness and fruitiness, 
what is wrong with a good Chateauneuf-du-Pape ? Rhéne wines 
in Heaven! A strange thought! But I digress. 

Mr Penumbra: None of these parallels really hold, Master. 
I admit it seems strange to us — I myself am very partial to a 
good claret, and would consider life the poorer without my 
daily bottle of Pontet Canet — but the fact is that in our fallen 
natures we cannot have the remotest conception of the food and 
drink consumed by the angels (and I agree with Milton and 
certain of the Fathers that angels both partake of nourishment 
and excrete). Allegory and symbol are our only resource. That 
is where the Middle Ages, superior to us here as in so many 
other respects, evoke our admiration and wonder: they knew 
that the only way to shadow forth the ultimate truths was to 
avoid the documentary and concentrate on the allegorical. But 
it is a habit of mind we have lost. We are the poorer for it. 

Mr Brightly : Come come, Penumbra, do you really think we 
should be better off if all the poets of the last few hundred years 
had kept on writing things like The Romance of the Rose and The 
Faerie Queene? Surely the greatest thing that ever happened to 
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literature was the liberation of the spirit of humane curiosity 
into the complexities of the human animal. That spirit — the 
spirit of Montaigne and of Shakespeare — is the source of the 
greatness of King Lear as well as of Emma and Great Expectations 
and Middlemarch and Portrait of a Lady, and of all that is best in 
English poetry from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas. You talk with 
a curious complacency about Chaucer’s ‘Retraction’. That, if 
you will forgive my saying so, Penumbra, is a typical piece.of 
modern cant. Chaucer’s humane, ironic gaze on the human 
scene owed nothing significant to his religious views, and all 
that the ‘Retraction’ meant was that he realized that great 
literature and medieval Christianity were incompatible, and 
as an act of prudence plumped for the latter in the end. It seems 
to me downright dishonest to glory in the brilliant humanist 
irony of, say, “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ and at the same time to 
hold that the medieval concentration on the next world and 
concern with saving one’s grubby little soul was something 
wonderful, to be held up for our imitation. 

Mr Penumbra: No soul is grubby or little in the eyes of its 
Maker, Brightly. But I am familiar with your argument. 
Indeed, I once thought that way myself. I can assure you that 
you labour in a wilderness of confusions. It would take too long 
to demonstrate all of them, and this is not, perhaps, the proper 
place to do so. All that I will say now is that you can’t have 
truly great literature without a sense of man’s place in the whole 
divine scheme of things and of the radical imperfection of 
human nature. The true ‘modern cant’ — if I may borrow your 
expressive term — is that man is self-sufficient and perfectible 
and human progress automatic and inevitable. 

Mr Brightly: Such a view is hardly modern, Penumbra. 
Rousseau and Godwin aud Shelley perhaps held it; I don’t 
know anyone who holds it to-day. The great modern orthodoxy 
is that unless you revel in the total depravity of human nature 
and in the fact of human guilt, you can’t do anything decent at 
all. All this chat about literature and original sin, which started 
with T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot — talk of confusion of thought! 
It’s one thing to say that human nature is limited and imper- 
fect — that is true enough in all conscience. But that has nothing 
to do with the theological dogma of original sin, which states 
that every person born in the world is morally culpable because 
Adam ate the apple in the garden. Even if one inherits imper- 
fection, one cannot inherit guilt — surely a most diabolical 
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doctrine. The fact is, of course, that man is capable both of 
appalling horrors and of incredible nobility and self-sacrifice, 
and history shows no correlation whatever between religious 
faith and the latter. Take a look at Runciman on the Crusades. 
The only consistent force for good in human conduct has been 
the humane, liberal imagination. It flashes forth rarely enough 
in human affairs, but when it does it works the only real 
miracles in both life and letters. 

Mr Penumbra: I can understand someone believing that in 
1913; it seems incredible to me that any thoughtful person can 
believe it to-day, having seen what the humane, liberal imagina- 
tion, as you call it, has done to civilization — two{world wars 
and numberless other horrors, including the hydrogen bomb. 

Mr Brightly: That’s an argument one hears so often to-day, 
but how wrong it is! Was Hitler a humane liberal? Was Stalin? 
It seems to me monstrous to blame modern wars and other 
horrors on the very people who alone protested against them. 
The humane, liberal imagination was not strong enough to stop 
these things, I grant you. It still operates in only a minority of 
men. And it was that minority that Hitler persecuted and all 
modern dictators have'set out to destroy. You may not have had 
an ideal world if, say, Bertrand Russell had been guiding world 
affairs for the last fifty years, but you would have had a better 
world than the one we have had, and a lot better world than 
that of your precious Middle Ages. 

The Master: We must not become heated, my dear boy. And 
it is a mistake to preach to one’s colleagues. If you have any- 
thing to say, say it to the young men. They alone will never 
betray you. 

Mr Brightly : The young men are all so busy genuflecting and 
contemplating the total depravity of their souls these days that 
there is no getting at them. 

The Master: Fashions change, my dear boy, fashions change. 
And genuflection, if done with proper grace, can be a charming 
gesture. 

Mr Penumbra: Never mind, Brightly. Though we disagree 
fundamentally, we can still talk to each other; so there is hope 
for us both. 

Mr Brightly: Yes, we can still talk to each other, and neither 
of us need fear the Inquisition or the concentration camp. 
That’s one victory, at least, for the agnostic liberal tradition you 
dislike so. 
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Professor Nuclear: These arguments fall strangely on the ears 
of a mere scientist. But I confess I was relieved not to hear the 
familiar charge that the modern scientist is to blame for all the 
troubles of the modern world. 

The Master: 1 don’t think anyone would blame you per- 
sonally, Nuclear. You play a good hand at bridge and take an 
intelligent interest in the life of the College. In fact, my dear 
fellow, I don’t know what we’d do without you. All the same, 
I do wish you chaps would stick to things like Archimedes’ 
principle and perhaps a little dabbling in electric light and even 
wireless. I understand that it is quite likely that you will blow 
up the whole world by accident one of these days. I think that 
would be deplorable. 

Professor Nuclear: Look, Master. What we physicists are doing 
is trying to find out things about the structure of the physical 
world. We didn’t set out, to make H-bombs. Our object has 
always been to find things out. What use is made of our know- 
ledge — what we ourselves are asked to do with it — is society’s 
responsibility, not ours. 

Professor Dreibelbis : But isn’t the scientist a member of society 
too? 

Professor Nuclear : Of course he is. And he reads his newspaper 
and votes and does all the other things that a responsible citizen 
does. All this nonsense about scientists living in ivory towers! 
The scientist does his professional job like everybody else. His 
job is to find out as much as possible about the physical struc- 
ture of the universe. 

Professor Dreibelbis: And let the chips fall where they may? 

Professor Nuclear: 1 don’t know about chips: my point is 
simply that scientists are not responsible for what society decides 
to do with their knowledge. 

Mr Brightly: But only scientists can make atom bombs, and 
if they refused to make them, they couldn’t be made. 

Professor Nuclear: True enough, Brightly. And I may tell you 
that such a thought has often crossed the minds of many of us 
who are working in this field. But who are we to set ourselves up 
against the rest of society? We are not expert politicians or 
strategists. We are scientists. 

Mr Brightly: Yes, but you said a moment ago that you were 
also citizens. And in a democratic state, citizens make policy. 

Dr Price: Don’t you believe it, Brightly. In the kind of 
political democracy that we enjoy, citizens have the right to 
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help to decide which among several self-chosen politicians 
should make policy for them. That is all. That is as far as 
democracy can go in a large modern industrial state. Had you 
or I any vote in deciding whether Germany should re-arm? 

Mr Brightly : No; I see your point of course, Price. It’s a matter 
of delegation. Our elected delegates decide for us, even on issues 
which are not discussed at the time of election. I suppose the 
only alternative would be a referendum whenever any issue of 
major policy arose, or a General Election every few months. 

The Master: The Greek city state was the only democracy, 
my dear boy. The idea, like the word, is Greek. But how tawdry 
the word has now become! The true democracy, as I see it, is 
a state where everyone takes his wine like a gentleman. Have 
you noticed the way the young men wolf their food in hail these 
days? I deplore such lycanthropic dining. 

Dr Mutation: If I may butt in with an irrelevant question: I 
have been pondering the etymology of your name, Dreibelbis. 
I thought at first it must be Pennsylvania Dutch, so-called, but 
reflection has failed to yield any satisfactory etymology. 
‘Dreibel’ is, I believe, Low Dutch for ‘trigger of a rifle’, but I 
cannot connect that with the element ‘bis’. 

Professor Dreibelbis: I don’t blame you, Dr Mutation. As a 
matter of fact, we all thought in our family that the name was 
Pennsylvania Dutch — we’ve lived a long time in Pennsylvania — 
until my elder brother was offered a partnership in a big 
Philadelphia law firm. 

Dr Mutation: Offered a partnership —? I’m afraid I don’t see 
the connection. 

Professor Dreibelbis: Well, it was like this, doctor. My brother 
was offered a partnership in the big law firm — one of the biggest 
in the country — of Antonelli, Murphy and Rabbinowitz. You 
know how it is — one partner gets the Italian clientéle, another 
the Irish, another the Jewish, and so on. Well, my brother was 
offered a partnership, but they felt that Antonelli, Murphy, 
Rabbinowitz and Dreibelbis was too heavy a mouthful, so to 
speak. So he got in touch with an English professor at Penn 
State — that’s where he’d gone to school, though he had a 
scholarship at the University of Pennsylvania too — and asked 
him what Dreibelbis meant in English. He was going to change 
his name to the English equivalent. But the English professor 
couldn’t figure out what Dreibelbis meant. So he told my 
brother to search among his family papers and try and find out 
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where the family originally came from. Well, it sure was a crazy 
story. It turned out, from some papers a cousin of ours was able 
to turn up, that the family had originated in France, in a little 
village somewhere on the lower slopes of the Alps, and that the 
name was originally ‘de ville basse’; that means ‘of the low 
town’. Then they moved to the Rhine, where the name became 
Germanized into Dreibelbis. So the English professor suggested 
that my brother change his name to Lowton. And that’s what 
he did. Antonelli, Murphy, Robbinowitz and Lowton the law. 
firm is now — sounds just right. 

Dr Mutation: I see. Most interesting. But you didn’t follow 
your brother’s example? 

Professor Dreibelbis : And change my name? No. I figured that 
what was good enough for my father and grandfather was good 
enough for me. 

Mr Penumbra: I’m glad to see someone who doesn’t believe 
in automatic progress and has some feeling for tradition. 

Mr Brightly: What about the progress from De Ville Basse 
to Dreibelbis? Just the kind of textual corruption which enabled 
the Church to read irrelevant prophecies into the Hebrew 
prophets. That’s tradition for you. 

Professor Dreibelbis : But I do believe in progress, Dr Penumbra. 
I think you people are too easily put off by the horrors of the 
recent war. If you looked at civilization from further west, 
you’d get a different view, I think. Take a typical small town 
in the American Middle West, for example, the kind that 
produces the average American analysed by the sociologists. 
Healthy, well-fed children, all of them getting a decent educa- 
tion; comfortable homes, everyone in touch with the world 
through radio and T V; clean, hygienic stores, with all perish- 
able food kept under refrigeration; a high standard of living all 
round; workers in factories enjoying better working conditions 
and higher wages than ever before in history; farms run by the 
latest kinds of machinery, and the farm worker no longer the 
illiterate clod he was in European countries not so long ago; 
and everyone with a chance, real freedom of opportunity — oh, 
I know it’s the fashion for intellectuals to sneer at America’s 
material progress, but believe me, Dr Penumbra, these are 
things to be proud of. I know that American T V isn’t the 
great cultural force that it might be and that we’ve no third 
programme on our radio, and I know about horror comics and 
the Kinsey report and McCarthyism. We're far from perfect, 
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Dr Penumbra, but we’ve got one hell of a lot that no other 
country has had before, and I guess that’s progress sure enough. 
Mr Penumbra: It’s a question of the price you pay for such 
material progress, Professor. 
Dr Price: The economy of a modern industrial state forces its 
own cultural pattern. There is, of course, a certain levelling 
down. Education is free and universal, but watered. Commer- 


cial wireless and television are forced to play down to the most © 


certain (that is, the lowest) responses of the largest number of 
people, because the broadcasting companies are selling guaran- 
teed audiences as well as time. Differences in native endowment 
between people are denied or minimized. Advertising exploits 
people’s fear of being different. In America we see the culture 
of the modern industrial state more clearly than here, but it is 
essentially the same picture as here. We are on the same road. 
It is silly to attack these features of modern civilization as 
American wickedness. We should welcome America as the 
mirror in which we can see ourselves larger than life-size. 

Mr Penumbra: You enjoy the spectacle? 

Dr Price: As an economic historian, I appreciate it. I ask 
myself how it is related to the price of a Ford car in 1920. The 
answer satisfies my sense of the fitness of things. 

Mr Brightly : The modern economist is the last survivor of the 
species of disinterested scholar; the man who loves knowledge 
for its own sake, like Browning’s Grammarian. I salute you, 
Price. 

Dr Price: My dear Brightly, if the prevision of a former bursar 
of this college had not resulted in the laying down of some 
extraordinarily good port, purchased at a very reasonable price 
shortly before the war, you would not now feel like saluting me. 

The Master: Ah, you mean that that was Dionysus speaking 
not Clio? It has always struck me as odd that the libations 
offered to the Muses consisted of water or milk, and honey. 
Now honey, I understand, is used in the preparation of Dram- 
buie, a Scottish liqueur derived from whisky, and perhaps the 
Muses were partial to some kind of Drambuie. I can’t under- 
stand the milk — though perhaps Calliope, being the Muse of 
epic poetry, required a sustaining diet of milk stout; you need 
stamina to complete an epic. But what a vulgar drink! Water, 

of course, has its uses. "Apwrov pév ddwp, as Pindar sang, 
‘water is best’; and I like to think that by some proleptic feat 
of the imagination, not uncommon in poets, he was telling us 
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that, in the words of my old friend Professor Scholiast, an 
authority on Scotch whisky, soda should be avoided like the 
plague in drinking a true Highland Malt whisky, and a few 
drops of pure spring water — five drops of water per half gill of 
whisky, to be exact — should be added to release the natural oils. 
The natural oils of genius are, however, seldom released by 
water. 

Professor Nuclear (rising): Well, Master, I must be off. My 
genius, such as it is, is oiled enough, and I must get back to the. 
lab. 

The Master : Back to the —! At this time of night! My dear boy, 
surely this is carrying your zeal for scientific discovery rather 
far? I know that the great Euclides (he of Alexandria, I mean; 
Euclides of Megara, though a dialectician of no mean order, 
had lesser claims to fame) — the great Euclides did say that there 
was no royal road to geometry; but Archimedes, who was a 
physicist like yourself, made his greatest discovery in his bath. 
Is there not a moral there? 

Professor Nuclear: I have no doubt that you could extract 
several, Master. But the college bathrooms are hardly fitted for 
scientific research. And I have an experiment set up at the lab. 
which I must take a look at. 

The Master: Well well, good-night, my boy. I commend your 
zeal. But don’t go and blow us all up. 

Professor Dreibelbis (rising): And I must go too, Master. I have 
to finish writing my report for the Fulbright people to-night. 

The Master: You mean, you are required to report on us? 

Professor Dreibelbis: Not on you, Master, on myself and what 
I’ve been doing. I suppose they want to know whether I’ve 
made good use of my year here. 

The Master: And have you? 

Professor Driebelbis: It’s been a wonderful year, Master. 
Cambridge has something which no other university has got. 
I know there are plenty of crazy people here, but you’ll find 
them in any academic community. What I like best about it is 
the variety of people’s interests. Why, I’ve heard physicists 
discussing T. S. Eliot and linguists talking about the Philosophy 
of History. The other day I met a man who was writing a book 
on Rudyard Kipling, and I discovered that he was in history, 
not in English at all! Now that’s a very remarkable thing, 
Master, and it’s something we don’t have in America. When I 
see the Master of one of your colleges writing to the London 
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Times about the weather or the migration of birds, I know that 
I’m in the presence of a very precious feature of English 
civilization. 

The Master : Greek, Dreibelbis, Greek: When Sophocles wrote 
the Antigone, the Athenians were so impressed that they 
appointed him a general in the war against Samos. Cambridge 
still preserves something of the Greek view of the whole man; 
there is, I think, a freer meeting of different disciplines here than 
at most other places. Of course, you Americans elect your 
generals as Presidents, but then you have a constitution that 
keeps them from carrying out their policies. 

Mr Penumbra: Was it not here at Cambridge that psychology 
was joined with literary criticism and anthropology with the 
study of religion? I fear these mis-matings, Master. 

The Master: Fear of where the intellect leads ‘is improper in 
Cambridge, my dear Penumbra, a city where, like Socrates, we 
are taught to follow whithersoever the argument leads us. Good 
night, Dreilbelbis: speak kindly of us in your report. 
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After the University? 


Allendale Sanderson _ 
Assistant Secretary to the Nuffield Foundation, 


which made possible a national system of education — the 

first of many pillars in our pantheon of the welfare state. Just 
as war Offices are constantly accused of preparing for the last 
war but one, so education to-day is liable to the charge of 
training our youth for the last industrial revolution but one. 
And just as it took television at the tail end of 1954 to bring 
home (in more senses than one) the theme of George Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, there has been a similar time-lag of half 
a decade in the realization that Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics 
meant (also in more senses than one) business. These thoughts, 
like these two epoch-marking if not epoch-making books, are 
more than just freely associated. 

The horrified correspondence in The Times last November on 
automatic factories, following Sir Ben Lockspeiser’s public 
statement of the imminent possibilities, shows how few people 
have yet taken to heart the implications of the new industrial 
revolution which will presently substitute electronic ‘brains’ for 
human control of production processes, rather as the original 
revolution replaced human labour by steam power. 


|. a sense, the first industrial revolution created the wealth 


The automatic factory, the assembly-line without human 
agents, are only so far ahead of us as is limited by our willing- 
ness to put such a degree of effect into their engineering as was 
spent, for example, in the development of the technique of 
radar in the second world war . . . the first industrial revolu- 
tion, the revolution of the ‘dark satanic mills’, was the devalua- 
tion of the human arm by the competition of machinery. There 
is no rate of pay at which a United States pick-and-shovel 
laborer can live which is low enough to compete with a steam 
shovel as an excavator. The modern industrial revolution is 
similarly bound to devalue the human brain at least in its 
simpler and more routine decisions. Of course, just as the 
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skilled carpenter, the skilled mechanic, the skilled dressmaker 
have in some degree survived the first industrial revolution, so 
the skilled scientist and the skilled administrator may survive 
the second. However, taking the second industrial revolution 
as accomplished, the average human being of mediocre attain- 
ments or less has nothing to sell that it is worth anyone’s money 
to buy. (Cybernetics, pp. 36-8.) 


Before Sir Ben half-woke The Times readers to these possi- 
bilities, Professor C. D. Hardie, writing in Education News in 
Australia, wrestled with the consequences for education: he 
called-for an end to the doctrine of economic man. And no 
wonder, when so few of us seem likely to have anything 
econorhic to offer: “The knowledge required to programme and 
administer electronic brains is much too difficult for the 
majority of the population to acquire even if we assume great 
advances in methods of teaching.’ Paradoxically, however, 
Professor Hardie’s answer goes on to be the same as everyone 
else’s at the moment: more technologists, trained by more 
science teachers. (Logically the answer should surely be what- 
ever education will keep a large majority of unemployed and — 
by these modern standards — unintelligent and unskilled ‘proles’ 


happy watching gladiatorial contests between picked teams of 
professional technologists playing the production game better 
than the spectators can ever learn to play it.) 


* * * * * 


It must be peculiarly distressing to the educational planners - 
as it certainly was to the late Lord Lindsay of Birker — to find 
that by magnificently doubling the number of university 
graduates in this country since the war we have not produced a 
corresponding increase in the number achieving first-class 
honours degrees. And it must be equally galling for the tech- 
nology-pedlars to find that the proportion of arts students has 
remained constant, even though the number of science students 
has rather more than doubled. Perhaps this obstinate refusal 
of the brighter boys and girls — the upper 3 per cent. who 
proceed to universities — to conform to the clamant needs of an 
increasingly scientific civilization will diminish as the present 
generation of undergraduates is replaced by those who now 
fondle plastic space-guns in their play-pens and are nurtured 
from the nursery on Dan Dare and ‘Journey into Space’. 
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Pending that day a note of classics-conscious, almost class- 
conscious, bitterness has been creeping into official surveys of 
the present position: 

the number of men possessing high qualities of intellect and 

leadership remains very limited. A substantial increase in 

those with such qualities who take up science can only be at 
the expense of education in other disciplines.... In the 
grammar schools a large proportion of the pupils specialize 

in science and the number of higher school certificates in the 

more important science subjects is increasing steadily. . .. We 

find it difficult to speak with quite the same emphasis or 
optimism about the public schools, which we define here as 
those schools, mostly boarding schools, to which boys go at 
about the age of 13 from preparatory schools where they have 
usually had a fair mathematical but little or no science teach- 
ing. It seems clear that science does not attract as many public 
school boys of outstanding ability as is desirable in the present 
national interest, or as would be attracted if circumstances 
were different ... we have to recognize that the interest of 
the ablest boys is often attracted to the subjects taught by the 
more outstanding masters, and that in public schools this is 
more likely to operate in favour of subjects other than science. 
. . . Other influences which counteract the attractions of 
science . . . are the traditional emphasis on non-scientific sub- 
jects in the curriculum which most boys, in particular the 
ablest boys, follow for the first few years; the attractions of the 
study of the humanities at Oxford and Cambridge, including 
the opportunity for the winning of scholarships leading to such 
study; and sometimes, although far less to-day than before, the 
adverse attitude of many parents of public school boys to the 
careers to which a scientific education is likely to lead, in 
particular to technical posts in industry. . . . Without some 
change in these influences and attitudes we do not think it 
likely that the public schools will play their proper part in 
sending a reasonable proportion-of their best boys forward for 

a scientific and, in particular, a technological education. (Fifth 

Annual Report of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy (1951-52). 

Cmd. 8561.) 

No one — and least of all industry, which is often castigated 
for not using more scientists — denies that scientists are often 
too narrowly educated to be suitable for the positions of 
management and direction to which they should be called. 
But the reasons given are not often as indelicate as the Times 


Educational Supplement of January 7th, 1955, when it admitted: 
7 
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A distinguished scientist once said in private conversation 
(England is not the place for saying such things in public) 
that the main reason why scientists appeared narrow was that 
no other profession had in its leading ranks so few men whose 
parents had been able to afford to send them to public schools. 


In so far as this is true, it is truer of chemists than of physi- 
cists: but the distinction only aggravates the shortage of broad- 
minded scientists in industry, which at present absorbs many 
more chemists, and this in turn no doubt partly explains the 
different attitude of parents and pupils to the two subjects. 
The difference may disappear as, with the growing use of 
atomic power, physicists become as commercially desirable as 
chemists. 

The Supplement proceeds from this unfamiliar indiscretion to 
the more familiar charge of excessive early specialisation. 
The English tendency to divide children too soon and too 
rigidly into what Lord Pakenham in a House of Lords debate 
in 1952 called ‘two nations — one of scientists, the other of 
non-scientists’ has been contrasted, by an anonymous corre- 
spondent in the Times Educational Supplement of July 9th and 
16th, 1954, with the German habit of having leaving certificates 
for grammar-school pupils ‘so broadly based that, practically 
speaking, every certificate gives access to any faculty of any 
institution’, including the Technische Hochschulen, which have 
long been of university status. This means that ‘the choice of a 
career . . . does not become an urgent problem until the age of 
19-20’, which makes for a more flexible response to changes in 
the prospects or prestige of different occupations. West Ger- 
many in fact is training more and better technologists than we 
are: ‘the Technische Hochschulen are beginning to attract more 
than their fair share of the more talented and energetic German 
youth’. And this is due, just as the opposite is due here, to the 
status accorded bysociety to scientific qualifications and pursuits: 


The German Technische Hochschulen are now succeeding in 
gaining as much social prestige for their qualifications as 
attaches to those of the older professions. The prestige value of 
the Doktor-Ingenieur appears to have actually overtaken that 
of some German university doctorates which require shorter 
courses of study. Doktor-Ingenieurs are not flattered if in address- 
ing them one omits the Jngenieur part of their title. Their 
attitude reminds one of the English surgeons’ insistence on the 
plain ‘Mr’. Disparagement has been turned into distinction. 
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The shift in the status of German engineers and other 
technologists — they ‘now rank equal in society and public office 
with the members of the older professions of law and medicine’ 
and ‘engineers are to be found in leading political office as well 
as in the top flights of administration ’— is just the kind of social 
change that many wish and hope to see in Britain. And they 
hold up to us the American example also, not only does America 
produce and employ nearly three times as many technologists 
of all grades, allowing for the different size of working popu- | 
lation, as we do (110,000 a year against our 14,000) but 
also equips each worker with three times as much capital 
equipment.* As the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, 
in its Memorandum on Higher Technological Education (July 1954), 
remarks: “This consideration has an important bearing on the 
fact that American productivity is something like two-and-a- 
half times that of this country.’ It seems, then, that if we are to 
be on speaking terms with even our friends in the gate, our 
quivers need restocking with technologists.t And when it comes 
to speaking with our enemies, it is as well to remember that 
Britain needed 50,000 trained radar personnel for the last war — 
more than the Duke of Wellington’s army at Waterloo, as 
Lord Hankey, whose committee was responsible for producing 
them, reminded us in his 1951 Centenary Lecture on “Technical 
and Scientific Manpower’. 

. * * * « 

Why, then, are we so reluctant to produce for peace what we 
ingeniously and expeditiously extemporized for war? Is it just 
public-school pig-headedness that makes us cling to our 

* ‘With their labour force in manufacturing industry only twice ours, 
the Americans now spend five or six times as much as we do on new plant 
and equipment, i.e. the equivalent at its face value, of about three times 
as much per person employed.’ (Sixth Annual Report of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy (1952-53). Cmd. 8874.) 

t According to the Economist of January 8th, ‘American analysts are now 
worried lest Soviet Russia should outstrip the United States in the mass out- 
put of highly skilled technicians.’ The Daily Telegraph Washington corre- 
spondent reported on January 15th, ‘an increasing fear that Russia is over- 
taking the American lead in science and technology. Official figures for the 
past four years show ... that in 1950 about 50,000 students left American 
universities with engineering degrees. Last June the number was only 
20,000. In Russia the figure of trained engineers has risen from 11,000 in 
1928 to 28,000 four years ago, and 54,000 last year. The present totals are: 
the United States, 500,000 engineers and 200,000 other scientists; Russia, 
400,000 engineers, 150,000 other scientists.’ 
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amateur status? Within universities one is sometimes told 
that the trouble is that only the humanist professors have 
time to spare for the niceties of university business, their 
harder working scientific colleagues being too heavily loaded 
with teaching, administration, research, and outside com- 
mittees. Certainly we lean and depend heavily upon the 
handful of good scientific administrators — the rare flowers of 
the much smaller pre-war sowings of scientists — both in 
university and in official business. But so far from rejecting 
technology (except perhaps the idea of a separate and new 
university of technology) the universities seem to cling tena- 
ciously and proudly to their technical half-brothers — at least in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, and London, where 
this side-by-side development is to be encouraged. And most of 
the evidence seems to show that the universities and technical 
colleges are producing as many, and could produce as many 
more, technologists as industry will take. Nor, in fairness, is it 
only the humanists that can be held to blame for the shortage 
of scientists: the connivance or encouragement of the heads of 
scientific departments must have something to do with any 
reluctance of graduates in science to get down to development 
and production in industry. Sir Charles Morris complained at 
the Headmasters’ Conference in Cambridge in 1953 that too 
many scientists want to ‘hang about laboratories all their 
lives’; for example, in 1951, of 760 chemists graduating, 334 
went into post-graduate research, and only 242 into industry. 

Criticism, however, is now more often directed at industry 
itself. Cambridge is doing its best to justify the jibing title of the 
Fenland Polytechnic. 

The primary reason [says the Advisory Council on Scien- 
tific Policy] why our industry as a whole does not make more 
use of scientists is not because their numbers were, or are, 
insufficient, but because large sections of industry, being 
conservative and complacent, have neither missed them 
nor asked for them. Had the demand been there, it would 
surely have been matched. . . . The ‘sellers’ market’. . . 
[made it] all too easy for some sections of industry to continue 
in the”dangerous belief that they could afford to ignore the 
latest developments in science and technology. 


In part, too, this fatal complacency is sometimes traced to the 
board-room, where specialists are rarely welcomed. In con- 
trast, we are told by Dr D. W. Hill, for example, that every 
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president of Du Pont since the First World War has been either 
a chemist or an engineer. The American Institute of Manage- 
ment reported that 75 per cent. of presidents of 204 leading 
industrial companies are graduates. And the chairman of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology told our Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee that 


scientists and engineers are being added to these boards, so 
that a recent survey of American industry reported that 60 per 
cent. of executive officers began their careers as graduate 
engineers — a change from the days when law or accounting 
were the best routes to top management. 


The only local survey made in this country, by the Manchester 
Joint Research Council in 1950-53, of 221 large and small’ 
firms showed that 


just over half the firms visited have at least one scientist or 
technologist. The majority of graduates are found to be 
engaged in research and development. . . . The ultimate 
responsibility for the use of scientific knowledge, as for the 
introduction of any sort of new idea, lies with the board of 
directors and the top level of management of each firm. The 
personalities of such men, and their attitudes to the scientific 
approach to their production is, therefore, a matter of pre- 
dominating importance. There are many firms which, on 
account of the routine nature of their activities, or the extent 
to which they are controlled by the contracts to which they 
work, have little need of scientific knowledge. Notwith- 
standing this, there are undoubtedly some sections of industry 
in which the most pressing need is for a scientific approach to 
the normal operations of existing plant and machinery, i.e. 
for the control of process efficiency. From the data collected it 
cannot be doubted that there is a significant proportion of 
firms which by their activities require scientific help, but 
which are not so staffed as to be in a position to make use of it. 
It also appears that many firms which could well use new 
scientific and technical knowledge have not the staff adequate 
to review the literature, to find out what is relevant, or even 
to appreciate the significance of relevant material when it is 
brought to their attention. 


































* Ed * 





* ~ 
If it be true that the best boys from the best schools are still 
given the education originally (and, in its time, vocationally) 
designed for a nineteenth-century gentleman, one wonders 
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what becomes of them all now that governing the Empire no 
longer provides what J. S. Mill called ‘out-door relief for the 
upper classes’. It appears that the facts do not yet bear out the 
first sentence of The Times leader: ‘Fifty years ago he would’ 
have read Greats and managed a tract of India; to-day he 
reads engineering and will manage a shop in an aircraft plant. 
It is difficult to judge which of the two réles ranks as more 
important, but one can say that education for the first was’ 
performed more successfully than education for the second.” 
Perhaps the persistent popularity of non-scientific subjects at} 
school and university is due to more than merely a snobbish 
fondness for the declining rewards of the professions: it 
could be a symptom of some spiritual revolt against the grossly” 
materialistic emphasis on technology, or of emotional reaction” 
to the horrors of scientific warfare. Or it could be an uncon- 7 
scious, but correct, reading of the promises of future sybaritic ” 
leisure which cybernetics is beginning to hold out. In that case 
the old-fashioned snobs are right, and the new-fashioned 
educationalists are wrongly pressing us all to prepare ourselves 
for the last industrial revolution but one. 

It is said that the only trades a gentleman can follow are” 
the book trade and the wine trade. In that case, with a few. 
superhuman brains to ‘programme’ the electronically-con-_ 
trolled processes of industrial production and commercial 
exchange, the rest of us can relax with a bottle of wine, a book” 
of verse, etc., conscious that we are helping to keep the right | 
trades going. And the ‘proles’? Well, there’s always sponsored ~ 
television for their indoor relief. 

But there is the horrid possibility that, not Mr Forster’s 
‘strong religion’ but ‘strong reason’ may dictate that we arrange © 
things differently. If the best human brains are going to be 
needed to handle the electronic brains, we may yet have to | 
carry out the sinister threat contained in the words of the — 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, discussing the possibility ~ 
of weaning some of the bright boys from other disciplines: 
‘This kind of transfer cannot be brought about by administrative 
action.’ Not yet. 








